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‘ 


We have been taught since the days of the Alexandrian trans- 
lators of the Old Testament that D°N) OM 4N mean “revelation 
and truth” (d7Awow «al adr7jOea), or “lights and perfections” 
(dwricuol cal TededrnTes); the TeAedrns Kal didax7 of Symmachus 
(translated by Jerome: Perfectio et doctrina; see Field’s Hex- 
apla on Deut. 33:8); the @wticpwol and tedewoes of Aquila 
and Theodotion). The Vulgate accordingly renders the terms by 
doctrina (after Symmachus’ S:dayy; old Latin: ostensio or 
demonstratio) et veritas. This notion as to the meaning of the 
two Hebrew words has maintained itself so tenaciously through 
the Middle Ages down to our days that it seems almost impossible 
to gain a hearing for any other view. But that there is no foun- 
dation for such a view in the Old Testament itself, when correctly 
understood, an examination of the few passages where the words 
occur will readily show. These are the passages: 

Exod. 28:13-30 describes the high-priestly ephod and the 
breastplate with the Urim and Tummim. It is called in vs. 15 


*The author begs leave to express his thanks to Professors Ernest D. Burton, George 
F. Moore, and Henry Preserved Smith, and to Dr. I. M. Casanowicz, of the U.S. National 
Museum, Washington, D. C., for examining this article in proof and adding valuable 
material and references. 
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a “breastplate of judgment” (DEW Wor); it was to be four- 
square and double. The twelve stones mentioned in vs. 17 were 
not put inside of the jj im, but on the outside. “And Aaron 
shall bear the names of the children of Israel in the breastplate 
of judgment upon his heart, when he goes in unto the holy place, 
for a memorial before the Lord continually. And thou shalt put 
into the breastplate of judgment the Urim and the Tummim; 
and they shall be upon Aaron’s heart when he goeth in before the 
Lord; and Aaron shall bear the judgment of the children of 
Israel upon his heart before the Lord continually” (vss. 29, 30). 

The {27 of the high priest was a small bag, or pouch, worn 
upon the breast, to hold the Urim and Tummim; it was called 
Dawn “m by the people, because of the decisions which were 
seen to be given by means of the Urim and Tummim. It 
was made of the same material as the high-priestly TIEN, a span 
square, set in front with twelve jewels in four rows, engraved 
with the names of the twelve tribes. 

In Leviticus, chap. 8, Moses consecrates Aaron and his sons as 
priests in compliance with the command given in Exod. 29:1-37. 
Vss. 7, 8 read: “And he [Moses] put upon him [Aaron] the 
coat [ cf. Exod. 28:4], and girded him with the girdle and clothed 
him with the robe, and put the ephod upon him, and he girded 
him with the cunningly woven band of the ephod, and bound it 
unto him therewith. And he put the breastplate upon him: and 
he put in the breastplate the Urim and the Tummim.”? 

Deuteronomy, chap. 33, contains “the blessing of Moses.”’ 
Vs. 8 reads: “And of Levi he said: Thy Tummim and thy Urim 
are with thy godly one, whom thou didst prove at Massah, with 
whom thou didst strive at the waters of Meribah.”—Steuernagel, 
Deuteronomium, p. 125, translates: “Thy Tummim and thy 
Urim belong unto him that is devoted to thee; whom thou didst 
prove at Massah, and for whom thou didst fight at Meribah.”— 
Bertholet, Deuteronomium,_’ p. 106 : ‘Give unto Levi thy Tummim ; 


1LXX has kal ériOjoas éml 7d Abytov THs Kploews Thy Shrwowv Kal Thy GdjOeav, On 
DDWS = justice, see Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XI (1892), pp. 206-11. 

2D7ONN OS OUR MS FORA bx JF") = cal éwéOnxev él 1d Abyiov Thy 
Shrwory cai Thy ddjGecav. The LXX translator deem ON FMS (Lev. 8:8) for by rt pp) 
(Exod. 28:14, 23 sqq.) [‘‘Heb. Sam. reads bp; cf. Pesh.”— George F. Moore]; cf. also Exod. 


25:16, 21; Numb. 19:17; Deut. 23:25. 
8‘“* Handkommentar zum Alten Testament,” herausgegeben von W. Nowack, I. Abthei- 


lung, 3. Band, i. Theil (Gottingen, 1898). 
4“*Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament,’’ herausgegeben von Karl Marti. 


Abteilung V (Freiburg, 1899). 
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and thy Urim to thy favorites, whom thou didst prove,” ete.— 
Gesenius-Brown, Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testa- 
ment (1891), p. 22: “Thy Thummim and thy Urim has the man 
of favour,” 7. e., the Levite, tested at Massah and Meribah.— 
Driver, Deuteronomy (‘International Critical Commentary’), 
1895, p. 398: “Thy Thummim and thy Urim be for the man, thy 
godly one, whom thou didst prove at Massah, with whom thou con- 
tendedst at the waters of Meribah.’’ See also Stade, Geschichte, 
Vol. I, pp. 156, 157.— Baudissin, on des Alttest. Priester- 
thums, p. 76, thinks that “thy godly one” was either Aaron or 
Moses, as representative of the whole tribe of Levi. Later on he 
says: ‘“ Der Fromme Jahwe’s ist, so scheint es, Aaron.” 

The most important gouge for the right conception of the 
Urim and Tummim is 1 Sam. 14:41, where Wellhausen and Driver® 
have amended the Massoretic text, on the basis of the Septuagint, 
to read as follows: “And Saul said: Lord, God of Israel, why 
hast thou not answered thy servant this day? If this iniquity 
(guilt) be in me or in Jonathan my son, Lord, God of Israel, give 
Urim ; but if it be in thy people Israel, give Tummim.’ Then 
Jonathan and Saul were taken by lot; and the people escaped.” 
“Afro. (LXX) stands for ON (28:6 and Numb. 27:21; as 
SnArwors in Exod. 28:26; Lev. 8:8). .... The amended text 
(which is accepted, amongst others, by Dr. Weir) shews (what 
has often been surmised independently) that the D™NM Dw: 
pars) was a mode of casting lots” (Driver, p. 89).—H. P. 
Smith, The Books of Samuel,’ p. 122: ‘“Urim and Thummim were 
two objects used in the lot—perhaps stones of different colours 
(following Ewald, Geschichte, Vol. III, p. 309; Antiquities, 
p. 295)—one of which gave the affirmative, the other gave the 
negative, answer to a question put in the form already indicated.” 


5 Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel (Oxford, 1890), p. 89. Also Budde, The 
Books of Samuel (SBOT., edid. Haupt), p. 63. This conjeccure was made long ago (1842) by 
Thenius in the first edition of his commentary on the books of Samuel (‘‘ Kurzgefasstes 
exegetisches Handbuch”’). See Lagarde, Gétt. Gel. Anzeigen, 1885, Vol. I, p. 75. The 3h 
DAM) of the Massoretic text is an arbitrary change of the correct D°AN MI}. si 


6H. P. Smith, Samuel, p. 122, translates: ‘‘but if thus thou say: ‘It is in my people; 
give Tummim;’”’ also see p. 124. The Septuagint (Cod. B) reads as follows: Kal elev Zaovr 
Kvpue 6 Beds Iopamn, rt ri ovK drexplOns T@ SobrAw cov ohpepov ; 4H év éuol H év "Iwvadav 
TO vig pov % dédcxla, Kvpee 6 Geds "Iopahr, dds SHrovs (DAN): xal éav rade ely, dds 
5 7@ Aa@ cov "Iopatn, 50s' 5% dovérynTa (i. e., DMAM MAM). GL, i.e., Lagarde, Librorum 
Veteris Testamenti canonicorum, pars I, p. 275, has this reading: Kal ef rdde efros "Ev 
Te Aa@ H Gdixla, dds doibrnTa: Kal KaraxAnpodra: Laovdr xal Iwvaday, xal é£HdOev 6 Aads- 


7 In “The International Critical Commentary.’”’ New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1899. 
See also Kirkpatrick, The First Book of Samuel (‘‘The Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges "’), 1891, p. 137. 
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1 Sam. 28:3-—6: “Samuel had died, and all Israel had mourned 
for him, and had buried him in Ramah, his city. And Saul had 
removed the talismans and necromantic charms [so H. P. Smith | 
from the land. And the Philistines gathered themselves together, 
and came and pitched in Shunem: and Saul gathered all Israel 
together, and they pitched in Gilboa. And when Saul saw the host 
of the Philistines, he was afraid, and his heart greatly trembled. 
And when Saul inquired of the Lord, the Lord answered him not, 
neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophets.” 

Here we have three methods of divine communication in the 
Old Testament: (1) The dream-oracle (cf. Numb. 12:6; 1 Kings 
3:4 sqq.), of which frequent mention is made also in Assyrian and 
Babylonian literature. Thus, e. g., the dream-vision of Gudea,’ 
and numerous references in the Gilgamesh (Nimrod) Epic.’ In 
a hymn to the god Samai, published by Brannow (in ZA., Vol. 
IV, pp. 7 sqq.), we read that the interpretation of dreams (paséru 
Sunate) was the specific function of the 8a’ilu.” There appears 
as interpreter of dreams also the Sabri (a word compounded, 
probably, of 8a + bari, Jensen, ZA., Vol. VII, p. 174, rm. 1, = 
“der Mann des Sehens’’). It is quite possible that the interpreta- 
tion of dreams reverts ultimately also to the functions of the 
bari, “seer” (Smith, Asurbanipal, 123,50)." Alsothe maxxi- 
priest appears as interpreter of dreams ;” and in ASsurbanipal, 
Cyl. A, col. v, 97-102," Istar sends a dream-vision to the troops 
of Asurbanipal, saying unto them: “I go before ASurbanipal the 
king, whom my hands have created.”” Trusting in this dream, 
they advanced victoriously and defeated their enemies. (2) The 
oracle by means of the Urim; here, undoubtedly, an abbreviation 
for the Urim and Tummim. (3) The oracle by the word of the 
prophets, found among all Semitic nations. 


8H. Zimmern in ZA., Vol, III, pp. 232-5. 

9 NE. (Haupt), p. 14, 14: Su-na-ta at-tul mu-Si-ti-ia (cf. 6, 45; 13,15); 49, 209: Su- 
na-ta i-na-at-tal “‘he saw a dream, he had a dream-vision;”’ 50, 298qg.; 55,20: i-um 
Sutta it-tu-lu; alsocf. King, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, Nos. 6, 116; 10; 18; 12, 113; 
6, 42 sq.; 13, 24; IV R259, No. 2 6 21, 22, 23; 57644. Nabd, Scheil, vi, 21, 22. 

10 K, 3187 (ZA., Vol. IV, p. 8), ll. 51-2. 


liIna Sat mu-Si Su-a-tu 5a am-xu-ru-Si|istén (@meél) Sab-ru-u u-tu-ul- 
ma i-na(-at)-tal Suttu | i-gi-il-ti-ma tab-rit mu-8i iletI8tar u-Sab-ru-u-su | 
u-Sa-an-na-a (KB., Vol. I, pp. 250-1); V R. 3,120: Sabri i-na-at-ta-al Suttu. 

12 [bid. (pp. 252-6), 1.95: ina idati Sutti egirre Si-pir max-xi-e. 

WTStar a-Si-bat @) Arba-ilu ina Sat mu-Si|a-na ummaniti-ia Suttu 


u-Sab-ri-ma | ki-a-am iq-bi-Su-nu-ti | um-ma a-na-ku al-lak ina ma-xar 
ASur-ban-aplu | Sarri Sa ib-na-a qata-a-a e-li Sutti an-ni-ti ummanati- 
ja ir-xu-gu, ete. 
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The only other instance of actual consultation of Yahweh by 
means of the Urim and Tummim mentioned in the Old Testament is 
found in Numb. 27:21, where it is said: “And he [ Joshua | shall 
stand before Eleazar the priest, who shall ask counsel (or inquire) 
for him after (by) the judgment of Urim (6A01) before the 
Lord: at his word shall they go out, and at his word shall they 
come in, both he, and all the children of Israel with him, even 
all the congregation.” Eleazar was the high priest. Moses was 
permitted by the Lord to address him directly. Joshua and his 
successors could do this only through the mediation of the high 
priest and by means of the Urim and Tummim. 

Ezra 2:63 = Neh. 7:65 states: “And the Tirshatha™ said 
unto them,” that they should not eat of the most holy things, till 
there stood up a priest with Urim and Tummim (LXX: Kai trois 
rerelous ; alia exempl. tais tedew@oeor).”"* It is quite probable 
that the age of Ezra and Nehemiah was no longer cognizant of 
the nature of the Urim and Tummim. Post-exilic Israel had 
neither the sacred breastplate nor the Urim and Tummim. This 
passage tacitly contradicts the assertion of Josephus, Antiquities, 
ITI, 8, 9 (end), that the Urim and Tummim only first failed in 
the Maccabean era." “The Urim and Tummim, along with the 
Ark, the Shechinah, the Holy Fire, the Spirit of Prophecy, the 
Oil of Anointing, constituted the chief points, for the absence of 
which the Jews of later times deplored the deficiency of Zerub- 
babel’s Temple as compared with that of Solomon” (H. E. Ryle, 
Ezra and Nehemiah, p. 32, in “The Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges ;” Mishna Sota 9:12; Tos. Sota 13:2; Jer. Kiddu- 
shim 4:1; Josephus, Antiquities, III, 8, 9, end).— Ecclus. 33:3” 
may possibly prove a knowledge of the tradition concerning the 


147, e., his excellency, by which the writer means the governor Sheshbazzar (= Sin- 
bal-ugur); see Geo. Hoffmann, ZA., Vol. II, p. 52, rm. 1; Gesenius!3, p. 877. 

15 To the returned Jews (mentioned in the preceding verses) who “sought their register 
among those that were reckoned by genealogy, but they were not found: therefore were they 
deemed polluted, and were put from the priesthood.”’ See on this period of Jewish history 
especially Eduard Meyer, Die Entstehung des Judenthums, Halle, 1896, p. 194; also ef. 
Baudissin, loc. cit., pp. 140, 141. 

16 Compare 1 Mace. 4:46, (Judas and the blameless priests, whom he had chosen) pulled 
down the altar (which had been profaued) and laid up the stones in the mountain of the 
house in a convenient place, until there should come a prophet to give an answer concerning 
them. 14:41, The Jews and the priests were well pleased that Simon should be their leader 
and high priest forever, until there should arise a faithful prophet. 

17 ** However, the breastplate and sardonyx left off shining two hundred years before I 
composed this work, God having been displeased at the transgression of his laws” (B. Niese, 
Flavii Iosephi opera, Vol. I, p. 202). 

18*\\ man of understanding will put his trust in the law; and the law is faithful unto 
him, as when one asketh at the oracle.”’ Professor H. P. Smith calls my attention to Ryssel’s 
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use of the Urim and the Tummim, but it cannot be inferred from 
it that answers were received, at that time, by means of the Urim 
and the Tummim. 

The Urim and the Tummim are implied, also, wherever in the 
earlier history of Israel mention is made of asking counsel of the 
Lord (= Yahweh) by means of the ephod.” Thus, in Josh. 9:14, 
“And the men took of their victuals, and asked not counsel at the 
mouth of the Lord” (ef. Numb. 27:21).*—Judg. 1:1, “ Now, 
after the death of Joshua, it came to pass that the children of 
Israel asked the Lord, saying,” etc. Vs. 2, “‘And the Lord said,” 
ete.” 20:18, “And the children of Israel arose, and went up to 
the house of God, and asked counsel of God (DO'%75N3), and said, 
Which of us shall go up first to the battle against the children of 
Benjamin? And the Lord said, Judah shall go up first ;” vs. 23, 
“And the children of Israel went up [ to Beth-el | and wept before 
the Lord until even, and asked counsel of the Lord,” ete. Also 
see vss. 26-28 (Budde, Buch der Richter, pp. 135, 136), where the 
mention of the ark is rather out of place; Bertheau, Budde, and 
others have, therefore, cut out vss. 27b and 28aa as late glosses, 
supplementing one the other.—In 1 and 2 Samuel the Urim and 
Tummim are consulted chiefly by Saul and by David. By Saul 
in 1 Sam. 10:22 (vss. 19-22, when Saul is chosen king); 14:3, 
36 sqq., and vs. 18, where, with LXX, we must read: “Saul said 
unto Ahijah: Bring hither the ephod; for he carried the ephod 
at that time before the children of Israel.””* 1 Sam. 14:41 and 
translation in Kautzsch, Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments (Frei- 
burg, 1899), p. 394: ‘‘ Der Verstandige setzt sein Vertrauen aufs Gesetz, und das Gesetz bewahrt 
sich ihm als zuverlAssig wie eine Frage an die Urim.’’ Ina footnote Ryssel says: ‘‘Statt 
Sixalwy ist mit Sin., GAl. u.a. Handschr. (die mit L meist 5n\G@yv [“ wie einer, der eine Frage 
aufstellt,’’ was nach Hatch, p. 276, zum Folgender zu ziehen ware,— kaum richtig], aber auch 
5fXov bicten) 57%Awv zu lesen (vel. 45, 10 54A0e [dAnOelas] far OU VAN und ebenso in LXX). 
Der Gedanke ist: wie eine Frage an die Urim und Tummim richtig beantwortet wird.” 

19**The preposition 53 in connection with Sua followed by the name of God is to be 
explained as originally of local signification’ (Geo. F. Moore). On the nature of the 33DN 
see especially Moore, Judges (‘* International Critical Commentary *’), 1895, pp. 380sqq., where 
copious references and literature are given. [Also article ‘‘ Ephod” in Vol. II of Encyclo- 


pedia Biblica.— George F. Moore.] 
20 Cf. Maclear, Joshua (*‘ Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges.” 1892), pp. 80, 81. See 


also Josh. 7: 14-18, the story of Achan and the discovery of his theft. 
21See Budde, Das Buch der Richter (‘“‘ Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum A, T.’’), pp. 2, 3; 
Moore, Judges, 1895, pp. 10-13; Lias, Judges, pp. 43, 44, 197. 


22The whole verse is rejected by Bertheau, Budde, and others, as a later gloss taken 
from 1:1; see also Moore, pp. 431-5. 

23 See Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, pp. 83, 84, whom it has 
escaped that Keil had made this suggestion many years before him; Budde, The Books of 
Samuel (= SBOT.), p. 62; H. P. Smith, Samuel, pp. 111 sqg.; Nowack, Lehrbuch der Hebrdi- 
schen Archdologie, Bd. II, pp. 93 sq. 
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28:6, see above—By David in 1 Sam. 22:10, 13; 23:2, 4, 6, 
9-12, where David asked counsel of the Lord four times by means 
of the ephod (t. e., the Urim and the Tummim), and the Lord 
answered him each time. 30:7 sq., “And David [at Ziklag| said 
to Abiathar the priest, Ahimelech’s son, I pray thee, bring me 
hither the ephod. And Abiathar brought thither the ephod. 
And David inquired at the Lord, saying, Shall I pursue after this 
troop? shall I overtake them? And he answered him, Pursue: 
for thou shalt surely overtake them, and without fail recover all.”’ 
2 Sam. 2:1; 5:19, 23 sq.; 21:1. 

In all cases, except 1 Sam. 10:22 and 2 Sam. 5:23 sq., the 
answer is either Yes or No. It has been suggested by Riehm and 
others that these two passages have undergone editorial changes. 

After the death of David no instance is mentioned in the Old 
Testament of consulting the Lord by means of the Urim and 
Tummim, or the ephod. This desuetude is undoubtedly occa- 
sioned by the growing influence of Old Testament prophecy (see, 
however, Stade, Geschichte, Vol. I, p. 473). Professor Moore 
calls my attention to Lagarde’s conjecture on Ps. 43:3, and to the 
fact that “IN is intended also in Hos. 6:5. 


II. 


These are the passages in the Old Testament where the Urim 
and Tummim are mentioned, either directly or by implication. 
Before expressing our own view on the original nature and sig- 
nificance of this oracle, it may not be out of place to quote some 
of the ancient and, especially, modern explanations” of these 
mysterious instruments through which Yahweh communicated 
his will to his chosen people. 

Josephus, Antiquities, III, 8, 9,” and some of the rabbins 
were of the opinion that this sacred lot (or oracle) of the 
Israelites was identical with the gems of the breastplate, and that 


24In addition to those mentioned in the preceding sections. 

25 Niese, Vol. I, pp. 201 sqg.: ‘*‘ Now as to those stones which I said before the high priest 
wore on his shoulders, which were sardonyxes (I think it needless to describe their nature, as 
they are known to everybody) ; one of them sparkled when God was present at their worship, 
namely, the one that served as a clasp on the right shoulder, bright rays darting out thence, 
and being seen even by persons at a very great distance, though this was not before natural 
to the stone. This has appeared a wonderful thing to such as do not cultivate wisdom in 
contempt of religion. But I will mention what is still more wonderful than this, that God 
declared beforehand, by those twelve stones which the high priest bore on his breast, and 
which were inserted into his breastplate, when they should be victorious in battle; for so 
great a splendor shone forth from them before the army began to march that all the people 
were sensible of God’s presence for their assistance. So those Greeks who had a regard for 
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the splendor shining forth from them indicated God’s presence 
for the assistance of the Israelites. It is not quite correct to 
maintain that Philo’s opinion (De Vita Mos., pp. 670 C, 672 D, E 
(Mangey, Vol. II, p. 152), and De Monarch., p. 824 A) was that 
the oracle consisted in the two small images or symbols of “light 
and righteousness,” embroidered into the cunningly woven breast- 
plate of the high priest, like the oracle-images of Egypt (Dio- 
dorus Siculus, I, 48,75; Aelian, Var. Hist., 14, 34).” 

The views of medieval exegetes of the Christian church, as 
well as those of the theologians of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, are carefully registered in that monumental 
work of Ludwig Diestel, Geschichte des Alten Testamentes in der 
christlichen Kirche (Jena, 1869), pp. 515, 525, 546, 748; also in 
the same scholar’s article, “‘ Urim,” in the Protestantische Real- 
encyclopddie (Vol. XVI, pp. 746 sqq.), revised for the second 
edition (Vol. XVI, pp. 226 sqq.) by Kautzsch. 

Catholic commentators, generally, follow in the footsteps of 
the great Cardinal Bellarmin, who defended the Vulgate transla- 
tion and derived Urim from 1" “to teach”? and Tummim from 
VeX “be true,” thus = doctrina et veritas. 

Knobel (Der Prophetismus der Hebrder, Erster Theil, 1837, 
p. 5, rm. 2) and others were of the opinion that the breastplate 
and the Urim and Tummim were an imitation of the breastplate 


our customs, as they could not possibly contradict this, called the breastplate the oracle.” 
Cf. Antiquities, VIII, 3,8; P. Grinbaum, Die Priestergesetze bei Flavius Josephus (Halle- 
Wittenberg, 1887), pp. 52sq. The rabbins assert that, by means of the Urim, those letters 
which belonged to the answer shone in peculiar fulgency, either simultaneously or succes- 
sively, while the Tummim taught the high priest in which order they were to be read and 
composed into words; and since the names of the twelve tribes do not contain all the letters 
of the alphabet, it is asserted that those of the patriarchs were added. Professor Moore 
calls my attention to Bouché-Leclercq, Histoire de la divination dans l’antiquité, Tome I> 
p. 197, rm. 2: “‘Apulée (Metam., lib. IX, 2) cite un oracle perpétuel employé par des prétres 
syriens: Les booufs attelés fendent la terre, afin que les campagnes produisent leurs 
fruits.” 

26 Professor Moore writes to me as follows: “If you will look up the passage [in Philo] 
you will see how Spencer (and some before him) fell into this error: he etymologized dya\- 
paragopéw ‘support images,’ and inferred that Philo represented the dvo dperal, 54A\wors 
and 4\%@e.a as little idols. An examination of Philo’s usage of the word, or of other late 
writers, shows that this literal etymology is entirely false. Mangey, in his note on the pas- 
sage, proves this conclusively, and I have some other material to the same effect. Spencer, 
however, did not imagine the images woven or embroidered on the jon; that results from 
someone’s attempt to reconcile Spencer’s ‘images’ with Philo in De Monarchia (Mangey, II, 
226), éwi 5€ rod Noyelov Sirra dddopuara karamoxld\dX\ea x. 7. X.; and the Egyptian parallels 
from Diod. and Aelian were not ‘embroidered.’ ”’ 

*Ayaduaradpopéw “to carry an image; to carry the image (idea) of anything in one’s 
own mind;” see Sophocles, Greek Lexikon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, New York, 
1887, p. 62. It is used by Philo; Athenagoras 997 B. (Patrologia Graeca, Vol. V1); Origen, 
III, 381 A; Euseb., II, 860 A, B, 872 B. Zonaras, Lexicon, 35: “’ Ayahwarogpopotuevos, aydd- 
para, Hro TUmous Tay vonbévrwy pépwr év davT@. Ovrw Pidwy. 
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of the Egyptian high priest, which he wore on his breast during 
legal trials.” The analogy, however, is more superficial than real.” 

Bahr, Symbolik, Vol. II (pp. 134-41), thinks of something 
within a bag, a sacred pledge to the high priest of the enlighten- 
ment and perfection which he would receive from the Lord, when 
called upon to make sacred decisions. 

Kalisch, Exodus (1855), p. 544, sees the sacred pledge in the 
twelve sacred gems themselves, that stimulate the priest to self- 
sacrifice and perfect sanctification. 

August Kohler, Lehrbuch der biblischen Gesch. Alten Testa- 
mentes, I (1875), pp. 349-50: “Gestalt und Beschaffenheit der 
U. und T. ist unbekannt; jedenfalls waran sie kérperliche Gegen- 
stande, welche von dem Hohepriester auf oder wahrscheinlicher 
in seinem Brustschilde getragen wurden. .... Spater gelten 
die Ausspriiche der Propheten dem Alten Testamente als eine 
Forsetzung der Willensiusserung Jehovah’s.” Also see Vol. II, 
2, 557, rm. (against Smend, Die Listen der Biicher Esra und 
Nehemiah, p. 18 ; Stade, Geschichte’, Vol. II, pp. 103 sqq.; Ewald, 
Geschichte’, Vol. IV, p. 222). 

J. Wellhausen, Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels’ (1886), 
p. 412, rm. 1, says: ‘“ Die Thummim hat Freytag (Lezxic. Arabt- 
cum unter tamimat)” ausserordentlich glicklich mit den arabi- 
schen Tamdim verglichen. Urim hangt vielleicht mit "7S 
zusammen (vgl. Iliad 1, 11, und Numb. 22: 23); die beiden 
Worte der Forme! scheinen sich gegensitzlich zu erganzen.” In 
his Skizzen und Vorarbeiten (“ Reste arabischen Heidentums”’), 
2d ed., Vol. III, pp. 144, 167, Wellhausen rejects this interpreta- 
tion of Freytag and Lagarde, and maintains that Arabic tamima is 
simply the translation of the Greek téAecwa. “ Urim und Thum- 
mim miissen urspriinglich zwei Lose gewesen sein, denen bei dem 
Orakel eine beliebige Alternative als Bedeutung beigelegt wurde.” 

W. Robertson Smith, The Old Testament in the Jewish Church 
(2d ed., London, 1895), p. 292, note 1, writes: “In ancient times 
the priestly oracle of Urim and Thummim was a sacred lot...., 


27 Also the names of the oracle were derived from the Egyptian, tummim from Egyptian 
ma+article = tma = “truth;’’ and irim from Coptic eroydini = “ illumination, revelation.” 

28 See Vatke, Religion, p. 681; Dillmann on Exod. 28:30; Riehm, “‘ Licht und Recht” in 
his Handwo6rterbuch, Vol. I, p. 916; Baudissin, Geschichte des alttestamentlichen Priester- 
thums (Leipzig, 1889), pp. 70, 71. Hommel, The Ancient Hebrew Tradition (1897), pp. 280, 281, 
argues again for the Egyptian origin of the 7WM and the Urim and Tummim. 

29 The same observation was made also, independently of Freytag, by Paul de J.agarde 


in his Prophetae chaldaice, p. xlvii. 
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This sacred lot was connected with the ephod, which in the time 
of the Judges was something very like an idol. Spencer, there- 
fore, seems to be right in assuming a resemblance in point of 
form between the priestly lot of the Urim and Thummim and 
divination by Teraphim (De Legibus Ritualibus, lib. III, c. 3).” 
So also Professor Moore (Judges, 1895, p. 382), who writes to 
me: “Spencer was not the first to point out this (Christ. de 
Castro, 1615, etc.).” 

Schwally, in Stade’s ZATW., Vol. XI (1891), p. 172, says: 
“ Der Eid ist ein bedingter Fluch, vgl. den Sprachgebrauch von 
PION. Gerade der Zusammenhang von ‘fluchen’ und ‘losen’ 
schimmert noch in dem Urim- und Tummim-Orakel durch. Denn 
Urim gehért héchst wahrscheinlich zu "8 fluchen.”—In Dn 
Schwally finds the idea of “blessing” ( m273). 

W. Nowack, Lehrbuch der Hebrdischen Archdologie, Bd. II 
(1894), pp. 93 sq., says: “Nach 1 Sam. 28:6, Deut. 33:8, etc., 
war das Mittel, wie die Befragung des Ephod geschah, die irim 
und tummim. Was aber unter diesen Ausdriicken zu verstehen 
ist, sagt keine Stelle, eine durchaus begreifliche Erscheinung, denn 
der alteren Zeit war diese Einrichtung bekannt, die spatere Zeit 
aber hatte selbst keine sichere Kenntnis davon. ... . Es waren 
wol zwei heilige Loose, beziehungsweise, Steine, von denen der 
eine bejahende, der andere verneinende Antwort bedeutete. Kam 
keines der Loose beim Werfen (AT) der Loose zum Vorschein, 
so wies das auf den Unwillen Jahwes, der die Antwort verweigerte 
(1 Sam. 14:37; 28:6). Die Bedeutung der Worter Urim und 
Tummim ist véllig dunkel.”” 

H. Strack, in “Strack und Zéckler’s Kurzgefasser Kommentar, 
Altes Testament,” I. Genesis—Numeri (1894), p. 254: “ Wir wissen 
nur, dass die Hohepriester vor dem Exil vermittelst der U. und T. 
Gottesbescheid einholten. Die U. und T. sind auch da gemeint 
wo einer Befragung Jahwes mittelst des Ephods Erwahnung 
geschieht ; 1 Sam. 23:9; 30:7 bringt der Hohepriester Ebjathar 
den Ephod zu David. Hierher gehért auch 1 Sam. 14:3 und 37; 
vs. 18 ist (wie Keil anerkannt) nach LXX zu lesen.” 

Baudissin, Die Geschichte des alttestamentlichen Priester- 
thums untersucht (1889), pp. 26, 27: ‘Der Hohepriester allein 
darf in dem Ornate, welchen er bei den gewéhnlichen heiligen 


30 Thus also Bertholet, Deuteronomium (1899); H. Schultz, Alttestamentliche Theologie, 
4te Auti., p. 257, etc. 
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Handlungen anlegt, die Urim und Tummim tragen (Exod. 28:30; 
Lev. 8:8). Nur er kann das ‘Recht der Urim vor Jahwe’ ver- 
ktiindigen, wonach als géttlichem Orakel Israel sich zu richten 
hat (Num. 27:27).” Also see ibid., pp. 140, 141, where on the 
basis of Neh. 7:65; Ezra 2:63 he says: “ Es ist aber doch wohl 
unwahrscheinlich, dass erst ein exilisches oder nachexilisches 
Gesetz den Hohenpriester mit den Urim und Tummim aus- 
stattete, ohne doch einen Reprasentanten daftir zu haben oder 
ohne tiber die Urim und Tummim zu verfiigen.” And in chap. 
viii, “‘Geschichtliches Ergebniss,”’ Baudissin gives a sketch of 
the priestcraft in early Israel: ‘‘ Wie es scheint, nur der jeweilige 
Oberpriester der grésseren Heiligthtimer war im Besitz eines 
besonderen von dem linnenen unterschiedenen Ephod, in welchem 
die heiligen Orakel-Loose enthalten waren—das Vorbild der 
Urim und Tummim ‘Licht und Recht’ des spateren Hohen- 
priesters. Der zweite dieser Namen verweist noch darauf, dass 
die priesterliche Orakelertheilung urspringlich vorzugsweise im 
Dienste der Rechtspflege stand. Um einen Rechtsstreit zu ent- 
scheiden, erschien man ‘vor Gott,’ d. h. man rief seine Ent- 
scheidung an durch die Loose des Priesters.” (Cf. ibid., p. 58 
and rm. 1.) 

Benzinger, Hebrdische Archdologie (1894), pp. 382, 407, 408 : 
“ Bei den alten Israeliten treffen wir, abgesehen von dem was als 
Zauberei spater far illegitim erklart wurde, nur ein legitimes 
Orakelmittel: das Losorakel. Dieses erscheint in engster Ver- 
bindung mit dem Ephod..... Genauer erfahren wir (1 Sam. 
14:41), dass das Orakel aus zwei Losen bestand, von denen das 
eine ’@rim, das andere tummim hiess. Ihre Gestalt und Bedeutung 
scheint allgemein bekannt gewesen zu sein. Gewdhnlich bedeuten 
die Lose Ja und Nein,” etc. 

Driver, Leviticus (Haupt’s polychrome edition of the Old 
Testament), p. 71, says: “U.and T. literally: the lights and the 


perfections.” 
T. Witton Davies, Magic, Divination and Demonology, 1898, 
p. 75:" “The ‘Urim and Thummim’ were simply two stones put 


into the pocket attached to the high priest’s ephod ; on them were 
written some such words as ‘yes’ and ‘no.’ Whichever stone was 
taken out, the alternative word upon it was looked upon as the 
divine decision. .... Cf. Jonah 1:7 sqq., where we read the 


31 Printed for the larger part in this JoURNAL, Vol. XIV, No. 4. 
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mariners cast lots to find out on account of whom the storm was. 
No condemnation is expressed in the biblical narrative.” ” 

Thenius-Léhr, Die Biicher Samuelis, 1898 (‘‘ Kurzgefasstes 
exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament”), p. 60: ‘“ Mit 
dem Ephod war unzertrennlich verbunden das heilige Loos. .. . . 
Das heilige Loos zu handhaben, war Sache eines Berufspriesters. 
Dieses priesterliche Orakel existiert neben dem prophetischen. 
In alteren Zeiten scheint man das priesterliche dem prophetischen 
vorgezogen zu haben. Wenigstens hért David auf, Gad um Rat 
zu fragen, sobald Ebjathar mit dem Ephod zu ihm gekommen 
ist (1 Sam. 22:10; 23:9; 28:6; ef. 22:5).” 

Kautzsch, in the Textbibel des Alten und Neuen Testamentes 
(Freiburg, 1899), p. 288 of the “Appendix to the New Testa- 
ment,” merely says: “ Urim und Tummimn, d. h. wahrscheinlich 
‘Licht und Unschuld.’ Die heiligen Lose, durch welche die 
Priester den Willen Gottes erkundeten. Wie es nach 1 Sam. 
14:41 scheint brachte das Los Urim die Schuld degssen ans Licht, 
wegen dessen Gott befragt wurde, dagegen das Los Tummim die 
Unschuld.” ® 

Many other citations could be added to these, but all agree 
more or less closely with the views given above.” 

In general we may summarize, “that the Urim and Tummim 
have been identified with (a) stones in the high priest’s breast- 
plate, (b) sacred dice, (c) little images of ‘truth’ and ‘justice,’ 
such as are found hung round the neck of an Egyptian priest’s 
mummy” (Ryle, Ezra and Nehemiah, p. 33). 


32 That this passage should have anything to do with the Urim and Tummim is only 
one of the many strange idiosyncrasies found in this dissertation. For a general estimate of 
the book see Morris Jastrow, Jr., in this JOURNAL, Vol. XV, pp. 172, 173. 

83 See also Kautzsch in Protestant. Realencyclopddie, 2te Aufl., Vol. XVI, pp. 227, 228. 

34 See Siegfried und Stade, Hebrdisches Woérterbuch zum Alten Testamente (1893), p. 18; 
Winer, Bibl. Realwérterbuch, 3te Aufl., Bd. II (1848), pp. 643-8; Wittichen in Schenkel’s Bibel- 
Lexikon, Vol. 2 (1869), p. 403; and Steiner, ibid., Vol. 5 (1875), pp. 851-3; G. Klaiber, Das 
priesterliche Orakel der Israeliten, Stuttgart, 1865; Riehm’s Handwérterbuch, 2te Aufl., Vol. 
I, pp. 914-18; Stade, Geschichte, Vol. I, pp. 156, 471-3, 505 sq., 517 sg.; Holzinger, Einleitung in 
den Hexateuch (1893), pp. 175, 253. Additional literature is also found in Knobel, Der 
Prophetismus der Hebrder, Vol. I, p.5, rm. 2; Kalisch, Exodus, pp. 542-5; Ad. Kinzler, Die 
biblischen Altertiimer, 6te Aufl. (Calw und Stuttgart), 1884, pp. 127-9; and Robert Tuck, 4 
Handbook of Biblical Difficulties, New York (no date), Vol. I, pp. 481-3.—S. F. Hancock, 
“The Urim and the Thummim,”’ Old Testament Student (Vol. III, March, 1884, pp. 252-6), is 
quite unsatisfactory; as is also H. E. Dosker, ‘‘ The Urim and Thummim,” Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review, October, 1892, pp. 717-30. Urim, according to Dosker, is the means of 
divine revelation, while Thummim that of divine decision and judgment, both constituting 
the legitimate priestly revelation of God in contrast to the presumably illegitimate one by 
means of the teraphim. A very convenient summary is also given in Kirkpatrick, The First 
Book of Samuel, pp. 217, 218, with which compare the article “Urim and Thummim” in 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible (London), Vol. III (1893), pp. 1600-1606. 
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The first tablet of the Babylonian account of the creation, of 
which thus far only mutilated copies have been found, relates the 
creation of the gods Luchmu and Lachamu, An-Sar, and 
Ki-S8ar; Anu, Bél, and Ea; and probably also of the other 
gods. Chaos was giving place to order. But the gods were not 
allowed to live in peace, for Tiamat, their mother, turned in 
hatred against them, and with their father Apsi, the primeval 
ocean, plotted their destruction. The first tablet ends with a 
description of the eleven monsters which Tiamat spawned to 


aid her in the fight against the gods; and 


i-na ilani bu-uk-ri-8a 8u-par 
(?-ut) i8-ku-nu[-8i pu-ux-ru?] 
u-Sa-as-qi “) Kin-gu ina bi- 
ri-Su-nu S8a-a-Su|us-rab-bi] 
a-li-kut max-ri pa-an um- 
ma-ni mu-’-ir-u-ut pu-ux-ri 
na-as (ie) kakke ti-ig-bu-tu ti- 
bu-u a-na[-an-ti] 
Su-par(?-ut) tam-xa-ri_ ra- 
ab(-)8ik-ka-tu-tu(-ti) 
ip-qid-ma [qa]-tus-su_ u-Se-8i- 
ba-a8-5u ina [karri (kussi?)] 
a(d)-di ta-a-ka ina puxur 
ilani u-Sar-bi-ka 


ma-li-kut (-ku-ut) ilani gim- 
ra[-at]-su-nu qa-tuk[?-ka 
us-mal-li] 

lu-u-Sur-ba-ta-(m)a xa-’-i-ri 
e-du-u at-ta 

li-ir-tab-bu-u zik-ru-ka eli 
kal[? kibrati?] 


She exalted among the gods her 
sons, whom she had borne, 

Kingu, and made him greatest 
among them (saying): 

“To march before the host, let that 
be thy mission, 

Command the battle-signal, the 
advance to the attack.” 

To be foremost in war, supreme in 
the fight, 

She intrusted to him, and placed 
him upon a throne (saying): 

“With my charm and spell I have 
raised thee to power among the 
gods. 

The dominion over all the gods I 
have intrusted to thee. 


Lofty thou shalt be, thou my 
chosen(?) spouse ; 

Great be thy name in all [the 
world ?].” 


To prove this and to show to the other gods that Kingu was, 


indeed, supreme, 


id-din(-Sum)-ma_ tup-Simati 
i-ra-at-su u-Sat-me-ix 


ka-ta qibfit-]ka la in-nin- 
na[-a li-kun gi-it pi-i-ka] 


in-na-nu (il) Ki-(i)n-gu Su-us- 
qu-u le(?)-qu-u [i! a-nu-ti] 

ana ilani [ma-r]ji-e-Su (= 8a) 
Si-ma[-tu is-ti-mu] 


35 I, e., hung them around his neck. 


She gave him the Tablets of Des- 
tiny, and laid them upon his 
breast (saying) :” 

“Thy command be never annulled, 
the word of thy mouth be au- 
thority.” 

Thus exalted and having received 
the power of Anu,® 

Kingu ruled over the gods, her 
children.” 


36 Equaling Anu in power. 


37 For text and translation see Friedrich Delitzsch, Das babylonische Weltschdpfungs- 





epos (Leipzig, 1896), 160 pp.— Peter Jensen, Kosmologie der Babylonier (Strassburg, 1890), pp. 
261-364, and Assyrisch-babylonische Mythen und Epen (= KB., Vol. VI), 1. Teil (Berlin, 1900), 
pp. 2-48; Heinrich Zimmern’s excellent translation published as an appendix (pp. 401-20) to 
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The second tablet begins with a verbatim report of the situation 
described just now. The gods are greatly distressed, and not one 
dares to stand up against Tiamat and fight her host. An-8ar, 
Anu, andeven Ea, the god of the unfathomable wisdom, shrink 
from meeting the terribleenemy. Thereupon Marduk,” the son 
of Ea,” volunteers to fight the monster, but on the condition that : 


Sum-ma-ma a-na-ku mu-tir 
gi-mil-li-ku-un 

a-kam-me Ti-amat-ma u-bal- 
lat ka-Su-un 

Suk-na-a-ma pu-ux-ru 8u-ti- 
ra i-ba-a Sim-ti 


ina Ub(p)-8u-(uk)ken-na-ki 
mit-xa-ris xa-dis tis-ba-ma 
ep-Su pi-ia ki-ma ka-tu-nu- 


“When, forsooth, I have become 
your avenger, 

Conquering Tiamat and thus 
saving your life, 

Then assemble the gods, them all, 
and proclaim my control as su- 
preme. 

In UbsSukenna® then enter ye 
all joyfully, and 

my word, instead of thine, shall 


ma Si-ma-tu lu-Sim-ma assume control.” 


Ubsukenna (= Chamber of Fates) was the assembly room 
of the gods, where, according to later Babylonian belief, the gods 
determined on New Year’s day (zagmuk(k)u)* the lot for king 
and nation. Many Assyriologists have connected with this 
Babylonian festival the Hebrew Pirim, especially Jensen, in 
Wildeboer’s commentary on Esther (p. 173):° “5B soll Los 
Im Assyrischen ist piru (oder biru) jetzt wenigs- 
Die Etymologie von 


heissen. 
tens in der Bedeutung ‘Stein’ gesichert. 
tn) 


Hermann Gunkel’s Schépfung und Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit (Godttingen, 1895); H. 
Winckler, Keilinschriftliches Textbuch zum Alten Testament (Leipzig, 1892), pp. 88-98. There 
are also French translations by MM. Jules Oppert and Joseph Halévy. In addition to these 
compare L. W. King, First Steps in Assyrian (London, 1898), pp. 122-60, and Babylonian 
Religion and Mythology (ibid., 1899), pp. 53-120; C. J. Ball, Light from the East, or the Wit- 
ness of the Monuments (London, 1899), pp. 1-21; Geo. A. Barton, *“‘ Tiamat” in Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, Vol. XV, pp. 3-27; and A. H. Sayce in the Records of the Past, New 
Series, Vol. I (1888), pp. 122-46. (See the present writer’s article in HEBRAICA, Vol. IX, pp. 9-16.) 
We also refer to Morris Jastrow’s Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (‘* Handbooks on the 
History of Religions’), Boston, 1898, chap. xxi: ‘‘ The Cosmogony of the Babylonians” (pp. 
407-53, 724-7); to Ira Maurice Price, The Monuments and the Old Testament, 2d ed. (1900), 
chap. vii (pp. 80 sqq.); and to the excellent articles of Alfred Jeremias on ‘‘ Marduk” in 
Roscher’s Ausfithrliches Lexikon der griechischen und rémischen Mythologie, Vol. II, cols. 
2340-72 (1895), and of Zimmern-Cheyne on “ Creation” in Cheyne and Black’s Encyclopedia 
Biblica, Vol. I (1899), cols. 938-54. 

380n Marduk see Muss-Arnolt, Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Language, Part X, 
pp. 586, 587, where most of the recent literature is mentioned. 

39 See the excellent article ‘‘Oannes”’ by Alfred Jeremias in Roscher’s Lexikon, Vol. III 
(1899), cols. 577-93; Concise Dictionary, p. 2; Halévy, Rev. de UVhist. des religions, Vol. XVII, 


979 


p. 189; Delitzsch, Weltschépfungsepos, p. 94, rm. 2; Georg Hoffmann, ZA., Vol. XI, pp. 272 
sqq. (§§ 17-20). 

40 Concise Dictionary, p. 11; Delitzsch, loc. cit., p. 135, and Handwé6rterbuch, p. 119; 
Jensen, Kosmologie, pp. 219sqq.; Ball, Light from the East, p. 5, rm. *. 


41 Concise Dictionary, p. 275. 
42 Die Fiinf Megilloth (‘“‘Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament,” Abteilung 
17, 1898). 
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ons und griechisch ydos lassen vermuten, dass darum "AB ein 
babylonisches Lehnwort ist. Auch das fahrt uns nach Babylo- 
nien.” The Babylonian zagmuku (Berossus Laxaa) is the 
festival of Marduk, the god of the spring-tide sun. The 
account of the creation was probably written for the celebration 
of this day.“ 

The gods acceded to the demand of Marduk and placed him 
on the royal throne. Surpassing his fathers in power, he took his 
place as decider and ruler. He went forth to meet Tiamat 
and her host. <A great battle followed, in which Marduk van- 
quished and slew his adversaries. Their opposition he trampled 
under his feet : 


u Gl) Kin-gu 8a ir-ta(b)-bu-u Moreover, Kingu, who had been 


{[ ] ina [e-li]-Su-un great above all of them, 
ik-mi-Su-ma it-ti i! e-la-a He defeated and did unto him as 
eae -ni-su he had done to the other gods(?). 
i-kim-Su-ma tup-simatilasi- Then tore he from him the Tablets 
[m]a-ti-su of Destiny, that did not belong 
to him. 
i-na k(q)i-Sib-bi ik-nu-ka(n)m- With his own seal he sealed them 
ma ir-[t]u-[u]s it-mu-ux and laid them on his own breast.“ 


Then follows the account of the creation of heaven and the 
deep; of the constellations, determining the seasons of the year ; 
and of the moon, the determiner of weeks and months. The last 
tablet seems to be a hymn in praise of Marduk, who thus had 
become the supreme god in the Babylonian pantheon. 

The possession of the Tablets of Destiny (t(d)upsimati)® 
carried with it, according to Babylonian belief, the supremacy 
among the gods and absolute dominion over mankind. They 
must have been originally the property of Anu; for Kingu, 
when he received the Tablets of Destiny, obtained thereby the 


43.0n Pairim see Lagarde, Pairim (Gottingen, 1887), 53 pp. (> furdigan, farwardi- 
gan; the Persian New Year); also Mittheilungen, Vol. II, pp. 378-81, and, again, Vol. IV, 
p. 147, rm.1. Lagarde’s derivation was partly supported by Oppert in Rev. des études juives 
(1894), and combated by Halévy (ibid., 1887).—H. Zimmern, “ Zur Frage nach dem Ursprung 
des Purimfestes,”” ZATW.. Vol. XI, pp. 157-69, derives pirim from Assyrian puxru, through 
the Aramaic, in the meaning of “meal.” He suggested also the identity of Mordecai with 
god Marduk. Seealso Jensen, Wiener Zeitschr. fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Vol. VI, 
pp. 47 sqq., 209 sqq.; ZA., Vol. X, pp. 339 sq.; Gunkel, Schépfung und Chaos, pp. 309 sqq.; 
Meissner, ZDMG., Vol. L, pp. 296-301; H. Vuilleumier, Rev. de théologie et de philosophie, 
Vol. XXV, pp. 383-8, and C. H. W. Johns, Expositor, August, 1896, pp. 151-4; Griineisen, Der 
Ahnenkultus und die Urreligion Israels (1900), pp. 188 sqq., especially against Schwally, 
Leben nach dem Tode (1892), pp. 42 sqq.; Peiser, KB., Vol. 1V, p. 106, rm. **; Winckler, Alt- 
orientalische Forschungen, Zweite Reihe, Band II, Heft 3 (Leipzig, 1900), pp. 334, 335, 350. 

44 Thus making them his own property. 

45 Concise Dictionary, p. 263; Delitzsch, Handwérterbuch, pp. 225, 226, 227; Jensen, 
Kosmologie, pp. 340, 341; Beitr. zur Assyriologie, Vol. II, p. 412; also ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 130, 
131, ad Tel-Amarna, London, No. 82, ll. 35, 36. 
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power of Anu. We do not know how Tiamat obtained them 
from Anu; but it may perhaps be inferred from the similar 
account in the legend of Zu, the god of storm and worker of 
evil. Zi was anxious to obtain the supremacy among the gods. 
He waited for an opportunity, and when, in an unguarded 
moment, Bél-Marduk“ was washing himself in clear, bright 
water, Zi snatched away the Tablets of Destiny, assumed the 
power of Bél-Marduk,* and gave decisions and uttered decrees. 
The gods were dismayed at the theft, and Bél-Marduk strode 
in rage through the hall where the gods assemble. 

I give here, in translation, the part of the Za-legend with 
which we are concerned : 


Also the commands of all the gods he shaped. 

He ...., he turned, he sent Zu. 

As he (Zu?) had completed [this ?], he approached Bél, 

who was living at the shore of bright, pure waters. 

His eyes beheld the insignia(?) of Bel’s supremacy, 

the royal cap of his sovereignty, and the robe of his godhead. 

Zu gazed also at the tablets of destiny, belonging to the god. 

And as he saw the father of the gods, the god of DUR-AN-KI, 

eager desire for the supremacy took possession of his heart. 

As Zi saw the father of the gods, the god of DUR-AN-KTI, 

eager desire for the supremacy took possession of his heart: 

“T will take the tablets of destiny of the gods, even I; 

and I will direct all the decrees (oracles) of the gods. 

I will [establish] a throne, and dispense commands; 

I will rule over all the spirits of heaven!” 

And after his heart had planned the attack, 

he awaited the dawn of morning at the entrance to the palace (of the 
gods) which he had seen. 

Now, when Bé! had washed himself in the bright, pure waters, 

had ascended his throne, and placed upon his head the royal cap, 

Zi seized with his hand the tablets of destiny ; 

he took Bél’s supremacy, the power of giving commands. 

After Zu had fled away and [had turned ?] mountainward, 

grief was poured out, and cries resounded. 

Their father, their decider, their. ..., Bél, 

poured out his rage through the palace; 

and the goddesses turned [to him ?] at his command (?). 

Then Anu opened his mouth and said, 

spoke unto the gods, his children: 

“Who will vanquish Zu and thus 


46 So admirably edited by Professor E. T. Harper in the Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, Vol. 


II, pp. 408-18, 465-75. See, now, Jensen, Mythen und Epen, pp. 47 sqq. 
47It is well known that Marduk was often identified in later time with the older god 
Bél. Being atthe head of the Babylonian pantheon, he was called the bélu par excellence, 


and then il Bél. It is possible, however, that we have to do here with the older god Bél. 
If so, the legend is probably older than that of the Creation-account, in which Anu seems 
to be the rightful possé®sor of the Tablets of Destiny, by whom they are transferred to (Bé1l)- 
Marduk. 

48The text reads: (() Bél-u-ti il-te-qi (na-du-u par-gi), corresponding to the 
le-qu-u il A-nu-ti of the creation account. 
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make great his name among the nations of all the lands?” 

They called their leader, the son of Anu. 

And Anu spoke to him, and gave him the command. 

Adad, the leader they called, the son of Anu; 

and Anu spoke unto him, gave him this command: 

“Thou mighty, terrible Adad; let not thy attack be repulsed ! 

Kill Zu with thy weapon! 

Then thy name shall be great in the assembly of the great gods. 

Thou shalt not have a rival among the gods thy brothers. 

Shrines shall exist and be built [unto wn 

and in the four quarters ~ the world] shall be established thy mansion. 

Yea, even in Ekur shall enter thy mansion! 

Thou shalt be brilliant above the gods and mighty shall be thy name!” 

But Adad answered to this command, 

and spoke thus to his father Anu: 

“My father, who can go to the mountain that is inaccessible ? 

Who among the gods, thy children, is like unto Zu? 

He has seized with his hand the tablets of destiny, 

has taken Bél’s supremacy, the power of giving commands. 

Zu has fled away and [has turned ?] mountainward. 

The word of his mouth has [now the same power ?] as [thus far] that of 
the gods of DUR-AN-KI. 

He [that was mighty before ?] is now considered as dirt. 

But [to] his (Zi’s) command bow even [the gods].” 

Thereupon Anu told Adad not to go. 


The same refusal Anu receives at the hands of [Star and 
her son Bara. 

We may infer from the reference to Zii’s final end that some 
god (Samas ?) undertook the task of regaining the Tablets of 
Destiny, with which Zi had fled to his mountain home, by - 
catching him in his net.“ 

The power which Marduk had as the possessor of the Tab- 
lets of Destiny must have descended from him to his son, the god 
Nebo (Nabi). The two gods are continually associated in 
Babylonian literature. It was the statue of Nabi, of Borsippa, 
and that of Marduk, of Babylon, the two gods residing in 
Ezida and Esagila, respectively, that were carried about in 
solemn procession at the New Year’s festival (akitu), that is, on 
the day when the fate was decreed for king and the nation.” 
Nabi was the great and lofty messenger of the gods to man- 
kind.” He it is that holds together the world.” He is the patron 


49 Told in the ** Legend of Etana,’’ Beitr. zur Assyriologie, Vol. II, pp. 391-408, 439-63. 

50 Neb., i, 4; KB., III (1), pp. 184-5, col. ii, 1-2; (2) 2-3, 14; 4-5, 16; V R. 46 a-b 20; deluge, 
95; III R. 57 a 57. 

51T R.51, No.1 6 16, Na-bi-um mar ki-i-nim su-uk-ka-al-lam gi-i-ri Si-it- 
lu-tu na-ra-am il!Marduk. Also see IV R. 14, No.3 01-2 (i! Na-bi-um = AN-AG), 
KB., III (1), p. 46, ll, 11-12; Jensen, Kosmologie, p. 145; Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria, p. 500. 

52The rikis kalama, II R. 60, No. 2, 28; paqid kiSSat nagbi, ete. V R. 483 
c-d 27; Neb., i, 48; I R. 35, No. 2,3; 51, No.1 @ 13. 
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of the scribes and the priests, and as such is called Nabi dup- 
8ar gim-ri; also dup-8ar E-sag-gil.” He is wisdom per- 
sonified (AN-AG); the god who gives oracles (ba-nu-u 
pi-ri8-ti) and who reveals the decision of the gods. These 
and many more titles of Nabi are mentioned on plates 43 and 
46 in V Rawlinson. According to J. Halévy he is the prophet- 
god, the mediator between God and man. 

In early inscriptions we find him called also ilu ta8-me-tum 
= god of revelation,” a title later applied to a goddess (Nabi’s 
consort Nana?), mentioned always together with Nabi.” 

In an inscription published by Father Scheil in the Recueil 
des Travaux, Vol. XVI, p. 177, 3 (end), Nabi is called na-3i 
duppu 8i-mat ilani, and on tablet K. 140, 3, we read: @” 
Nabi naS dup-si-mat ilani. Dupsimati = Tablets of 
Destiny is usually written DUB-NAM-MES, K. 8454 and K. 
3935, ii, 7, 20; Creation-account, III, 47 and 105, etc. In addi- 
tion to Tablets of Destiny, we find mentioned also tablets on 
which are inscribed the sins of mankind, e. g., K. 2333 R 9 sqq., 
duppi arnéSu xitati8u qillatisu maimati8u tumama- 
tisu ana mé linnada: “may the tablet recording his misdeeds, 
sins, perversities, spells, and oaths be cast into the water (and 
thus blotted out forever”). Lines 22-24 of the Stelen-inschrift 
S' read : 

(il) Na-bi-um dup-S8ar E-sag-gil 

u-me balati-8u arkuti ina dup-pi lis-tur 

Si-mat la-ba-ri li-Sim 8i-mat-su 
“May Nabi, the scribe of Esagil, put down on his tablet his 
days for a long life and give him old age as his portion.” On 


53 Lehmann, Samassumuktin, Vol. II, pp. 10, 11,1. 22; 57. His ideogram A N-PA described 
him as the god of the writing stylus. 

54 Literally: god of hearing, II R.59 a-b 58. 

55 See Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 130 sqq., and, on the other hand, 
Tiele, ZA., Vol. XIV, p. 187: ‘‘Nabia ist eine spatere Conception des alten Gottes von Bor- 
sippa, und dieser war ursprfinglich kein anderer als Marduk, als ilu taSméti: Gott der 
Offenbarung.” Strassmaier, AV., No. 8827; Haupt, ASKT., 32,747, KUR-NU-UN | LAL ] 
il taS8-me-tum; II R. 48 a-b 39 (Briinnow, 10125, 10133); III R. 66 O c 27; 48, 39. ZA., I, 
199, 2, TaS-me-tum dam-qat (a proper name); also (ilat) TaS-me-tum-mu-li-qat, 
Strassmaier, AV., No. 8828. The reading TaS-me-tum (as against -Sip-) is assured by 
the variant in Berlin Congress of Orientalists, Vol. II, 1, 362, ad B 67, 25, Sanat Ta&-mi- 
tum. Nabi and TaSmétum are mentioned mostly in colophons, e. g., S88, col. vi, 29, 
8a (il) AK (u) (ilat) TaS-me-tum, etc.; [I R. 21,32; 23, 41; 27, 24; 38, 64; IV2, 14, No. 3, R4; 
48 colophon, 2. Ideogram also K. 3464, 40; Rm. 122,53; Rm. 274, 10; K. 3412, 25, (ilat) taS- 
me-tum kal-lat Esagila. According to J. Halévy, Rev. de UVhistoire des religions 
(1888), p. 20, taSmétu = “chose entendue, tradition, oracle.’’ 


56 Cf. Zimmern, Surpi, ii, 188 sqq. 
57 Lehmann, Samagsumukin, Vol. II, pp. 10, 11, 57. 
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the other hand, in Strassmaier, Leyden, No. 160, 1. 9, we read: 
Naba “™e) dup-8ar E-sag-gil i-mu-8u ar-ku-tu li- 
kar-ri, “may Nabi shorten (literally: blot out) his future 
days.” 

It has been shown by Tallqvist in his edition of the series 
Maqli™ (I, pp. 24 sqq.) and by Zimmern, Ritualtafeln, p. 87, 
that the functions of the Babylonian priests as interpreters, 
prophets, and enchanters are derived ultimately from Ea and 
his son Marduk, and we may assume here, on the basis of many 
passages, also from Nabi, the son of Marduk and prophet of 
the great gods. The functions of the Babylonian priest were: 
(1) the same as those of the Roman haruspex, the examiner of 
omens, hence bari from bari “see, examine ;’”’ (2) to deliver 
oracles (téréti; sgl. tértu); hence he is called also mudi 
térti,”® “one knowing oracles” (K. 7331); and (3) to prophesy, 
foretell. 

The seer (bari) consulted the god, whose answer was either 
Yes or No. Quite often the god sends to his people an airtu,” a 
command to do, or not to do, something. Urtu belongs to the 
same stem from which is derived tértu, the terminus technicus 
for oracle." The gods speak (tami, utammi) to the priest 
(bari) the oracle, which they reveal to him; and the oracle is 
called the tamit piri8ti “the mysterious word, revelation.” 


ay. 


I cannot help believing that God “at sundry times and in 
divers manners spake in time past,” not only unto the fathers 
by the prophets, but to all mankind, in ways which it is now 
almost impossible to trace precisely. With this conviction as 
a starting-point I long ago came to the conclusion” that the 
mythological account of the Tablets of Destiny, as found in the 
Babylonian account of the creation and the legend of Zu, and 
the Old Testament Urim and Tummim, both shaping the destiny 
of king and nation, revert to the same fountain-head and origin. 


58 Die assyrische Beschw6rungsserie Maglt. Nach den Originalen im Britischen 
Museum herausgegeben von Knut L. Tallqvist. (Acta Societatis Scientiarum Fennice, 
Tom. XX, No. 6.) 

59 ME-A-ZU = mu-di-e ter-te, Bowler 252, R11; Brainnow 10380, 

6uma’ir irtu kabittu, ete. 

61On the relation of tértu to VIM see below, p. 222. 

62 This paper was first announced for the December, 1891, meeting of the Society of 
Biblical !’xegesis in Philadelphia, Pa.; but was not read at that time. 
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I may be wrong; if so, let us begin over again; and may some 
other student be more successful. Let me, at once, ask the 
question : 

Is it really beyond doubt that the earliest religious concep- 
tions of a nation belonging to the same family as the Hebrews, 
and living at no time far from that people— perhaps at one time 
even together with it, if Gen. 11:29 and 31 tell the true story — 
must necessarily have originated from below, if I may be allowed 
to say so, must be mere human invention, while the other nation® 
received its fundamental religious instruction from above, by 
means of special divine revelation? Is it not more probable 
that, from a common basis, there developed, in the course of time, 
among the Assyrio-Babylonians the belief in the Tablets of Des- 
tiny, and among the early Hebrews the belief in that powerful 
oracle “the Urim and the Tummim”? Notwithstanding the frag- 
mentary account of Babylonian literature and the scanty report 
of Old Testament writers, we can yet gather some points common 
to both: 

1. According to Exod. 28:30; Lev. 8:8, etc., the Urim and 
Tummim were resting within the breastplate, 7. e., on the breast 
of the high priest ; in the Babylonian account we find the Tablets 
of Destiny resting on the breast of their possessor.“ Only as 
long as they were resting on the breast of the god in the one 
nation, and on that of the high priest in the other nation, were 
they efficacious. 

2. In the Babylonian account only gods were the lawful pos- 
sessors of the Tablets of Destiny; but here only those gods who, 
in some way, were considered the messengers and mediators 
between the other gods and mankind (Marduk and Nabi). 
Originally they were undoubtedly the property of the god Anu 
and came into the hands of Tiamat and Kingu, in a way we 
know not. When Nabi became the chief mediator between the 
gods and mankind, he possessed the dupSimati. In Israel the 
Urim and Tummim were intrusted by Yahweh to Moses and 
through him to the high priest as the representative of Yahweh 
and the mediator between God and nation, to whose decision, by 
means of the Urim and Tummim, even kings bowed in obedience. 

3. There is, to be sure, in the Assyrio-Babylonian records, as 


far as we possess them now, no statement as to the exact number 


63 Tribe or clan, whatever it may have been in the beginning. 
64 See also the book of Jubilees, chap. 8; Gesenius!3, p, 21, 
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of Tablets of Destiny. We know that there was more than one ;” 
it may not be too hazardous to assume that there were only two, 
one lying on each breast, the one revealing (or prognosticating ?) 
good fortune, the other misfortune. To the possessor of such 
tablets the Assyrio- Babylonian belief could not but ascribe 
supreme authority and dominion over all mankind. The Old 
Testament account of the Urim and Tummim indicates that there 
were only two objects (lots?).” Have the other two “Tablets of 
Destiny,” the two tables of testimony, the tables of stone, written 
with the finger of God, which Moses brought from Sinai, after 
all, some connection, direct or indirect, with the Babylonian 
Tablets of Destiny, or with the Urim and the Tummim ? 

4. We are told that Marduk, after he had torn the Tablets 
of Destiny from the breast of his dead foe, Kingu, sealed them 
with his own seal. There may be a reminiscence of this in Exod. 
28:21, where it is said of the twelve stones upon the breastplate : 
‘‘And the stones shall be with the names of the children of Israel, 
twelve, according to their names, engraved in the manner of a seal 
for each of the twelve tribes.”” The use of twelve stones, one for 
each of the twelve tribes, in addition to the two lots (of stone) is 
perhaps of some significance in this connection. 

5. Marduk, bearing on his breast the Tablets of Destiny, 
presided at the annual assembly of the gods where the fate was 
determined and the lot was cast for king and nation. It is the 
general opinion that the Urim and Tummim were consulted only 
in cases where the safety of king or nation was concerned. 

These features, common to both—to which some other points, 
of minor importance, might be added —have led us to assume that 
the Babylonian Tablets of Destiny and the Urim and Tummim 
were originally one and the same, a means by which, according to 
the belief of the early ancestors of both nations, the divine powers 
(or power) communicated their will and their decisions to king 
and nation. 


65 We infer this from DU B-NAM-MES (=dupS8imAti), written thus inthe creation 
account. 

66 Ezra 2:63 (= Neh. 7:65) forbids us to assume post-exilic, or even exilic, origin of the 
belief in the Urim and the Tummim on the part of the Israelites. Baudissin, Die Geschichte 
des alttestamentlichen Priesterthums, p. 141, speaks to the point when he says: ‘Da die 
Urim und Tummim als vorhanden auch weiterhin nicht erwaihnt werden, und Josephus fiber 
dieselben offenbar nicht mehr genau unterrichtet ist, so fehlten sie vermuthlich dem nach- 
exilischen Hohenpriester auf die Dauer. Dann ist es aber doch wohl unwahrscheinlich, dass 
erst ein exilisches oder nachexilisches Gesetz den Hohenpriester mit den Urim und Tummim 
ausstattete, ohne doch einen Reprasentanten dafir zu haben oder ohne fiber die Urim und 
Tummim zu verffigen.” 
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Of great interest, in this connection, are Cheyne’s remarks on 
the “Contents of the Ark” (Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I, col. 
307): ‘As to its contents, the inscribed ‘tables of stone,’ which we 
should never have expected to find in the Holy of Holies, were 
but a substitute of the imagination for some mystic symbol or 
representation of Yahweh. Of what did that symbol consist ? 
We are, of course, bound to do what we can to minimize the 
fiction or error of the Deuteronomist; but we must not deviate 
from the paths of historical analogy. These duties are reconciled 
by the supposition that the ark contained two sacred stones (or 
one) [ cf. Vatke, Die Religion des A. T., p.321; Stade, Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel, pp. 457 sq.; Benzinger, Hebrdische Archd- 
ologie, p. 370. There were, and still are, two sacred stones, a 
black and a white, built into the wall of the Ka‘ba at Mecca; see 
William Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia, pp. 297 sq.|. This view, no doubt, implies a survival of 
fetishism ; but there are traces enough of fetishism elsewhere in 
Hebrew antiquity to justify it. The stones (or stone) must have 
been ancient in the extreme. They (or it) originally had no 
association with Yahweh; they represented the stage when mys- 
terious personality and power were attached to lifeless matter. 
Being portable, however, they were different from the sacred 
stones of Bethel, Beth-shemesh, Shechem, and En-rogel, and are 
most naturally viewed as specimens of those betyls, animated 
stones, which, according to Sanchoniathon, were formed by the 
heaven-god, and were presumably meteorites.” 

Benzinger, Hebrdische Archdologie, pp. 368 sq., says: “ Die 
Frage, was die Lade |7. e., the ark | urspringlich bedeutete, wird 
von der Tradition im Anschluss an die ibereinstimmenden Berichte 
des Pentateuch dahin beantwortet, dass in der Lade die Gesetzes- 
tafeln liegen, die Mose am Sinai von Jahwe bekommen habe. 
.... Die Theorie von den Gesetzestafeln ist leicht als eine 
spitere Umdeutung erkenntlich. . . . . Nicht die Lade verdankt 
den Gesetzestafeln ihre Existenz, sondern umgekehrt; mit andern 
Worten: Die Lade genoss schon lange vorher eine Verehrung, 
ehe man darauf kam, in ihr Gesetzestafeln zu suchen. Nirgends 
in den angeftihrten Erzihlungen der BB. Sam. ist darauf ange- 
spielt, dass die Lade Tafeln enthalte. .. .. Diese Auffassung 
der Lade muss also noch jiinger sein als die betreffenden Berichte 
inden BB. Sam. Die Tradition von den Gesetzestafeln kann sich 
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allerdings nicht aus nichts gebildet haben; wir werden vielmehr 
daraus schliessen miissen, dass die Lade schon in der Altesten Zeit 
Steine oder einen Stein enthielt,” ete. 

Granting, in the main, the correctness of these views, it seems 
to me that here also a connection can be shown to have existed 
between the Urim and Tummim, the Tablets of Destiny, the (two) 
tables of stone (Exod. 24:12), and the two tables on which, accord- 
ing to the belief of the Old Testament, the Decalogue was engraven. 
The Old Testament records, later than the books of Samuel, place 
these two tables in the ark of the covenant, calling them “the 
tables of the Law;” in other words, this belief gained ground at 
about the time when the consultation of Yahweh by means of the 
Urim and the Tummim appears to have ceased. 

We read Exod. 24:12: “And the Lord said unto Moses, Come 
up to me into the mount, and remain there, and I will give thee 
together with the tables of stone both the Law and the Command- 
ment (FIST) ITNT) JANI NAS"MN), which I have written 
for their [the people’s] instruction.” Without arguing about 
the early or late character of the Hebrew forms and expressions 
used here, it seems to me that the idea expressed represents the 
earliest stage of the accounts of the giving of the Law; an older 
tradition than the other references in the Old Testament (7. e., 
Exod, 31:18, “And he gave unto Moses, when he made an end 
of speaking with him on Mount Sinai, two tables of testimony, 
tables of stone, written with the finger of God ;”’ also see 32:15, 
16; 34:1, 4, 28, 29; Deut. 4:13; 5:22; 9:10, 11, all of which 
represent a later development of the Hebrew belief concerning 
the tables of stone). In Exod. 24:12 “the tables of stone” appear 
distinct from “the Law” and “the Commandment.” Thus also 
the LXX: Kal dec ca ta mvéia ta AlOwa, Tov vopov Kai Tas 
évtodas as éypaya. | Professor Moore writes: “Is the text of 24:12 
sound ? The contrary is the prevailing opinion.” But my inter- 
pretation differs from the prevailing view concerning this verse. | 

It seems to me that “the tables of stone,” given at the same 
time with “the Law” and ‘the Commandment,” have no connec- 
tion at all with the giving of the Decalogue,” but are a reminis- 
cence of a primitive Semitic belief in divine Tablets of Destiny. 


67 On the other hand see Friedrich Giesebrecht, Die Geschichtlichkeit des Sinaibundes 
untersucht (Konigsberg, 1900), although the author admits (p. 4) that the account in Exod., 
chap. 34, compared with that in Exod., chap. (s. 21-) 24, is ‘“‘einfacher, menschlicher, weniger 
mirakelhaft.”’ See also ibid., pp. 59-61, where Giesebrecht argues for the early date of these 
chapters. 
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Now, the Urim and Tummim are mentioned as something known 
to Moses and the people, and are believed to have been of stone. 
Is it too bold to assume that “the tables of stone” in Exod. 24:12 
are the same as the Urim and Tummim, at least according to the 
belief of the early Hebrews? It is noteworthy that, after David, 
there is, in the Old Testament, no further mention of the con- 
sultation of Yahweh by means of the Urim and Tummim, and 
that, after Solomon had placed the ark in the Holy of Holies, 
we hear no more concerning the Urim and Tummim. We 
agree with Benzinger, Die Biicher der Kénige (‘Kurzer Hand- 
Commentar,” Abt. IX, 1899), p. 58: ‘Dass die Lade noch zu 
Davids und Salomos Zeit eine andere Bedeutung hatte, ersieht 
man klar aus I Sam. 5, 6, II Sam. 6: sie war das numen praesens, 
nicht Behalter von Gesetzestafeln; ebenso auch bei JE, Num. 
10:35, 36.” [It is noteworthy that they are not mentioned in 
Deuteronomy ’’—George F. Moore.] With the rise of Hebrew 
prophecy, the consultation of God by means of the Urim and 
Tummim fell into desuetude. But their importance and sacred- 
ness must have remained the same for many ages. They were, 
according to our conception of the belief of the writers of the 
Old Testament records, placed in the “ark of Yahweh ;” and this 
became the nwmen presens. In course of time the belief in the 
two tables of the Law, containing the ten commandments, gained 
more and more in importance, and they, in turn, became to later 
generations what the Urim and Tummim had been to earlier 
generations. But what had become of these two tables of the 
Law, written with the finger of God? Had anyone seen them? 
No! Yet where else could they be if not in the “ark of Yahweh” 
(2 Sam. 5:6 sqq.), which a later generation now called the “ark 
of the covenant’? There they were deposited—as Deut. 10:5 
tells us—with a view to their safe-keeping and in token of their 
paramount importance. And so it came to pass that “the two 
tables of the Law” took the place of the Urim and Tummim in 
the ark of Yahweh, where they probably had been placed by 
Solomon. And thus 1 Kings 8:9 now consistently says: “There 
was nothing in the ark save the two tables of stone which Moses 
put there at Horeb, when the Lord made a covenant with the 
children of Israel, when they came out of the land of Egypt.” 
If this view of the relation between the Urim and Tummim 
and -the two tables of the Law, the ten commandments, is correct, 
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we have, in the Old Testament, a blending of an earlier and a 
later belief; the one, as Cheyne correctly says, a survival of 
fetishism, the other an advance toward that ethical monotheism 
of Amos and his successors (see also article ‘‘Decalogue” in 
Cheyne-Black, Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I, cols. 1049-1051). 
Both traditions assume Moses as the mediator between Yahweh 
and the nation. The Urim and Tummin, and the consultation of 
Yahweh by means of them, was more in consonance with the early 
beliefs and religious customs of the neighboring Semitic nations. 
As Israel advanced toward a more ethical monotheism, Yahweh 
grew more distant and communicated with his people by the more 
ethical medium of the decalogue, which again becomes subordinate, 
in importance, when Old Testament prophecy and prophets rule 
and sway the religious belief of the nation. Whether the ark, 
even in its oldest conception and form, antedates the Urim and 
Tummim, as we have interpreted them, cannot be determined. It 
seems to us that they are cotemporaneous, and that they must 
have had some connection, in the religious worship of the early 
nation, from their first existence. 


Other fundamental religious conceptions, common to both 
nations, also developed in different directions in conformity with 
the general trend of each nation’s religious convictions. I recall 
to the reader’s mind the account of the creation, of the flood and 
its consequences, and of the institution of sabbath.” Neither 
nation borrowed these accounts from the other; both had them 
from time immemorial ; but they developed them differently under 
different conditions.” When Babylonian mythology developed, 
the original conception of the Tablets of Destiny must have under- 
gone changes, as we can infer from the account of the creation, 
which expresses the conceptions held by the Babylonians either at 
the time of the original composition of the account or at that of 
its last redactor. The fact that we have several accounts of the 
creation, going back, undoubtedly, to one and the same original 
conception, is evidence that Babylonian religious literature had its 
redactors and editors, as well as Old Testament literature. 


68 Where I find myself greatly in accord with Professor Jastrow’s results, printed in the 
American Journal of Theology, Vol. II, pp. 350-52. See also Professor Toy in the Journal 
of Biblical Literature, Vol. XVIII (1899), pp. 190-95. 

69 Only a few weeks ago Alfred Jeremias published a small pamphlet on Hélle und 
Paradies bei den Babyloniern (= ‘‘ Der Alte Orient,’ I, Heft 3), in which he points out some 
striking resemblances among the Babylonians to the religious conceptions of the Old 
Testament writers. 
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It is probably only the latest development of Babylonian 
religious belief that we find expressed in the account of the 
creation, just as we assume the same in the case of the Urim and 
Tummim of the Old Testament. In Israel, the development of 
a strict monotheism necessarily modified the conception of the 
Urim and Tummim also. To be sure, we find no description of 
the Urim and Tummim in the Old Testament; they are men- 
tioned as something familiar and known to Moses and the people, 
an inheritance received from the time of their ancestors. The 
very fact that the Old Testament assumes that Moses and the 
people were familiar with and cognizant of the nature of the 
Urim and Tummim confirms, to some degree, my views concern- 
ing their early existence and original nature and significance. 
They were naturally connected with the functions of the high 
priest as the mediator between Yahweh and his people. 

The etymology of the BAN and O'AM, suggested by Zim- 
mern and others, is another proof of the correctness of the 
explanation given here. 

It is a well-known fact that the so-called plural ending (0°—) 
of the two words expresses the pluralis intensivus; they are 
plurals only in form, but not in meaning. 

I connect D™"AN, not with ""N “curse, put under the ban,” 
as Schwally and others have done, but with the Assyrian u’uru, 
the infinitive Piél of a’aru, from which are derived also the 
nouns irtu “command, order, decision” (usually of the gods) 
and tértu (originally of the same meaning).” Both occur fre- 
quently in Assyrio-Babylonian literature in sentences analogous 
in form to those in which we find Urim and Tummim used in the 
Old Testament. The plural O'S “fires” (cf. Isa. 24:15) has no 
doubt had some influence in shaping the analogous form D™"5N 
=irtu. OM I connect with the Assyrian tami, Piél 
tummi, verbal forms also belonging to the oracular language. 


70So especially Zimmern, Ritualtafeln, p. 91, rm. 2, and others. Ball, Light from the 
East, in the “ List of Proper Names,” translates U. and 7’. by ‘‘ biddings and forbiddings(?).” 


Professor Moore writes: “As the original nature and meaning of ‘tablets’—if your 
hypothesis is right —do not exclude the use of these objects (as lots, apparently) to decide 
an alternative, so the foreign etymology of the names need not shut out a Hebrew popular 


etymology in which 'S—the unfavorable alternative—was connected with 3"\NW and the 
other with BYM. My opinion has been that they may first have been employed in cases of 
obscure crime, as a kind of ordeal by lot.” 

Professor H. P. Smith says: ‘‘ With regard to your main thesis I should make a dis- 
tinction between the documents. I think it altogetber likely that the Priestcode with its 
elaborate breastplate was influenced by Babylonian conceptions and among others by the 
Tablets of Destiny. So far you have a strong case.—In the older documents I am not so 
certain of Babylonian influence—at least of direct Babylonian influence. The sacred lot 
so readily suggests itself as a means of determining the divine will that it might be a 
Canaanitish, Phoenician or Aramaic institution, or a direct product of the Hebrew religion.” 
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If these derivations are correct, DN and O°AM would cor- 
respond to the Babylonian irtu (command, decision,” mostly 
of the gods) and tamitu, a synonym of piriStu = oracle, 
oracular decision (of the gods). 

That the original meaning of the two words and their signifi- 
cance were known even at the time when the Old Testament 
records, in which they are mentioned, were written, I almost 
doubt; that they were not known either to the Greek translators 
or to the early Massoretes I am firmly convinced. 

¥. 

To strengthen the argument concerning the relation between 
the Babylonian Tablets of Destiny and Babylonian oracular 
divination, on the one hand, and the Old Testament Urim and 
Tumminm, on the other hand, I call attention to a number of tech- 
nical terms used in the ritual of Hebrew and Babylonian religion 
and cult, which are either common to both or borrowed, on the 
part of the Hebrew, from the Babylonian. This has been pointed 
out by many Assyriologists and students of the Old Testament. 

Thus the word "55 in its technical meaning to ‘‘atone”’ is iden- 
tical with the Assyrian kuppuru. The Syriac "BD, with the same 
meaning, is borrowed either from the Babylonian or the Hebrew ; 


a Ed , 
and the Arabic p= again, in the same restricted meaning, from 


the Aramaic. See, especially, Lagarde, Ubersicht, pp. 230 sqq." 

In Exod. 12:7 (where the institution of the passover is 
related) we read: “And they shall take of the blood, and strike 
it on the two side posts and on the lintel of the houses wherein 
they shall eat it.” Compare with this the following sentence from 
a ritual-tablet for the a3ipu (enchanter, sorcerer), col. iii, 19-21: 


The enchanter shall go out of the kamii-gate, shall offer 

a lamb in the gate of the palace, and then cover with the blood of this 
lamb, the lintel(?) 

Savireee and the posts to the right and to the left of the gate of the palace.” 


71 Gesenius!3, and literature given there; also Brown-Gesenius, p. 497; Cheyne-Black, 
Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I, cols. 383-9; Zimmern, Ritualtafeln, p. 92. 
72Zimmern, Ritualtafeln fiir den Wahrsager, Beschwérer und Sdnger; erste Halfte 
(= Zweite Lieferung of Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der babylonischen Religion, ‘‘Assyriologische 
Bibliothek,’’ XII, 2), Leipzig, 1899, p. 126. The text reads as follows: 
(amél)maSmasu ina babi kamé ugga-ma Su’'[aé ] 
ina bab ekalli inakki(-ki)ina dami urizi(-zi) Su-a-tum 
I-(LU 4. =askuppati; socompleted by Zimmern] 
LU-MAS¥# u sib-bi-e imni u Suméli 3a bab ekalfli 
On LU-MAS #4. Zimmern has the note: “ Vielleicht zulesen ma8i ‘Zwillinge ;’ vergl, 
dazu LY R. 21 5 30 sqq., wo es sich um kriegerische Zwillingsgestalten handelt, die inmitten, 
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The word MH “passover” also belongs here. The latest 
concerning this word, on this side of the ocean, has been written 
by Professor Toy in the Journal of Biblical Literature, 1897, pp. 
178,179. We read on p.179: “If it is thus made probable that 
the verb (MTD) expresses a ritual motion, the noun will naturally 
mean ‘dance.’” This sense is mentioned as conceivable in Gesenius’ 
Thesaurus, but is not approved. There seems, however, nothing 
improbable in the supposition that the old nomadic Hebrew 
Spring Festival should be called ‘the dance,’ this dance being 
the principal ritual ceremony of the year; the lamb offered would 
then be ‘the lamb or sacrifice of the pesah,’ and finally the term 
MCh would come to designate the feast or the lamb. Such a 
festival would naturally be connected with the offering of first- 
born animals (cf. Exod. 34:19); but the lamb sacrificed at a 
joyous nomadic feast would probably not be looked on as a sub- 
stitute for men, and would not be called ‘a lamb of exemption.’ ” 
Valuable as these remarks are, I cannot help siding with Zim- 
mern,”“ who explains the word as probably borrowed from the 
Assyrio-Babylonian paSaxu, pus8uxu, which is the terminus 
technicus for the “conciliation of the incensed deity.” This 
etymology, again, appears to me far preferable to that of Fr. 
Hommel, who derives from the Egyptian “the much-debated 
Pesakh (Passah).”” 

We have in Hebrew the verb wm (also found in Aramean, 
etc.) in the meaning of to “whisper, charm.” According to 
W. Robertson Smith, Journal of Philology, Vol. XIV (1885), 
p- 122, it meant originally something like serpent-charming. 


beziehungsweise, links und rechts vom Thore als Schutzgeister aufgestellt werden. Beachte 
auch die Zwillingssterne LU ma-8i, tiber welche Jensen, Kosmologie, pp. 47, 144 sqq., 
handelt.” 

Zimmern’s Ritualtafeln are of the greatest importance for the study of comparative 
Semitic religion, and deserve careful attention and the closest study on the part of all 
students of Semitic languages and literatures. Especially noteworthy is his “‘ Introduction” 
(pp. 81-95), to which we shall refer time and again. 

73 This observation, if I mistake not, was made several years before by Schwally: 
MOP from paséx, Il = “dance,” not from pasdéx, 1 = “pass by.” See also Griineisen, Der 
Ahnenkultus, p. 191: “‘ Das Passahopfer ist unverkennbar ein Frithlingsfest der Hirten, bei 
dem die Erstlinge dargebracht wurden, aber kein Totenfest.” 

74 Gesenius!3, p. 671; Ritwaltafeln, p. 92, rm. 9. 

1% The Ancient Hebrew Tradition (1897), pp. 291, 292: ‘‘ In the case of no other religious 
festival do we find so much stress laid upon its memorial character as in this (cf. Exod. 
12:14), and there must be something more than mere coincidence in the fact that the 
Egyptian word sacha’ (radically related to the Babylonian sakh@ru = ‘to seek, to reflect 
upon,’ and the common Semitic element zaka@ru [see, however, Zimmern, Theologische 
Rundschau, Vol. I, p. 323]) means ‘to call to mind.’ This shews that the initial pe must be 
a form of the article which was in general use in the time of the later empire, and that, 
therefore, the word was originally pe-sakh.”’ 
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The same word occurs in Assyrian, where luxxu8u is used of 
the whispering of charms and spells, mostly into the ear of the 
sacrificial animal. Zimmern suggests that the Hebrew in this 
restricted meaning was borrowed from the Assyrio-Babylonian.” 
I would suggest that wm> and laxaSu are of common descent 
from an early time, when the members of the North Semitic 
family of languages were more closely united than they were at a 
later period. 

Common to Hebrew and Assyrio-Babylonian is the word "725, 
“an (idol-) priest” = °™!ka-mi-rum of the Tel-Amarna letters’: 
“wise man, sage,” etc.; it occurs also in cognate languages, for 
which see Baudissin, Geschichte, pp. 223, 239, 241, 270; Brown- 
Gesenius, p. 485; Concise Dictionary, p. 398, col. 2, where pas- 
sages and further literature are given.— There is also the Hebrew 


"m2 and Arabic poly “aseer;” “both must have been originally 


identical (both alike being guardians of an oracle at a sanctuary ) ; 
only in later times their function diverged. The poly gradually 
lost his connection with the sanctuary, and sank to be a mere 
diviner ; the 75 rose and acquired fuller sacrificial functions.” ” 


76In his excellent review of Bruno Meissner, Supplement zu den assyrischen WoOrter- 
biichern in the Gétting. Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1898, p. 819: “ ‘ond II 1, lubbuSsu technischer 
Ausdruck vom Murmeln der Zauberformeln, wie hebr. tnd (in dieser speciellen Bedeutung 
vielleicht erst aus dem Assyrischen entlehnt?).” A slight knowledge of Assyrian would 
have helped T. Witton Davies, Magic, etc., considerably in the treatment of the verb tn. 
I quote here a sentence or two from pp. 50, 51: ‘‘ The verb wn [sic/] (lakhash), found i in 
Aramaic and in Rabbinical Hebrew with the sense of ‘ to hiss, as a serpent,’ is in my opinion 
a denominative from tnd (lakhash), which is merely a dialectical variety of om 
er /] (nmakhash), a serpent. 5 and 7 are both liquids, and both tend to fall out, as the nun 
n¥’D verbs, and the 5 in mp. ; . The form with ) is kept in the O. T. mainly for the 
delininis of magic; on is cau diaas wholly in connection with divination. Not at 
all unlikely, the change came about through a desire, more instinctive than conscious, to 
use different words for different things.” A beginner in Hebrew knows that serpent is 
wn ; not WMI, which is a) charm, spell, b) omen. The great discovery printed on pp. 
50-52 of Davies’ book was made long ago by Lagarde, Ubersicht, p. 188, rm.: “ tnd wohl 
aus on entstanden. Sonst vergleiche des Grafen W. W. Baudissin, Studien zur semiti- 
schen Religionsgeschichte, Vol. I, p. 288.’ See also Gesenius!3, The Assyrio-Babylonian, of 
course, shows that for once Lagarde was wrong. Davies throughout his book spells 
Baudissen, Sigfried (instead of Siegfried), etc. The whole “ Literature,” pp. xi-xvi, should 
have been revised by one of the Leipzig men under whom he took his degree of doctor of 
philosophy. Davies (in 1897-8) is utterly unaware cf such books as Baudissin’s Geschichte 
des alttestamentlichen Priesterthums (1889) ; Baethgen’s Beitrdge zur semitischen Religions- 
wissenschaft (1888); P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Religionsyeschichte (even 
the second edition appeared before this dissertation was printed) ; Preiss, Religionsgeschichte 
(1888) ; Reich, Die Entwickelung der Religiositat und das Werk der Religion, etc. (1896), and 
other important books, to say nothing of the many articles and valuable reviews in 
periodicals and serials, that should have been constantly referred to in a dissertation on 
such an important and extremely difficult subject. 
77 Brown-Gesenius, pp. 462 sq. (where some literature is given); also Stade, Geschichte, 
Vol. I, p. 471; W. Robertson Smith, The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, 2d ed. (1895), 
p. 292, and The Religion of the Semites (1889), passim. On the use of the word yw in the 
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Hommel in his book, The Ancient Hebrew Tradition, p. 17, foot- 
note 1, says: “There are, no doubt, a number of direct loan-words 
[from Babylonian | among these [ words in the ritual language of 
the Old Testament], e. g., Hebr. kohen, ‘priest,’ Babyl. mush- 
kinu (from mushkahinu)," ‘votive,’ ‘offering homage to the 
Deity;’ or terimah, ‘heave-offering,’ Babyl. tarimtu, ‘offering- 
cup;’ or Hebr. forah, ‘law, commandment,’ Babyl. urtu and 
tértu.” Zimmern, Theolog. Rundschau, Vol. I, p. 323 (May, 1898), 
however, wrote: ‘“Sprachlich sehr anfechtbar sind die Behaupt- 
ungen {Hommel’s], 8. 17, dass hebr. kohen, teramah, torah alte 
babylonische Lehnwérter seien.” In his Ritualtafeln, p. 91, how- 
ever, Zimmern states that FIM is probably “eine alte Entlehnung 
aus babylonisch-assyrischem tértu.” Professor Haupt, to my 
knowledge, has been of this opinion for at least fifteen years. 
Tértu in Assyrio-Babylonian is the technical term for the 
“divine omen,’ whence the oracle proceeds. Its original mean- 
ing was “mission, order, command,” which, then, narrowed down 
to the more specific signification of “divine revelation, omen.”’™ 

Who knows whether, in the future, it may not be possible, in 
the light of more extended research, to show a connection between 
the “ID, the Levite, of the Old Testament and the Assyrio- 
Babylonian li’i, le’i, “wise, prudent” (used as noun and as 
adjective)?" Hommel, The Ancient Hebrew Tradition (New 
York, 1897), p. 276, identifies the word with the lavi’u (fem. 
lavi’at) occurring in the Minzan inscriptions found in Mutsran 
(also of. ibid., pp. 282 sqq., and Neue kirchl. Zeitschr., Vol. I 
(1890), p. 68, rm.). 


Old Testament see Lewis B. Paton in the Journal of Biblical Literature, 1893, pp. 1-14; and 
compare Baudissin, Geschichte, pp. 191 sq., 269 sqg.; ‘‘ Der Amtsname ra) , auch in den pho- 
nicischen Inschriften yorkommend (daneben das Femininum P\SM5), scheint den West- 
semiten von Haus aus gemeinsam zu sein, wenn nicht etwa die Hebr&er ihn von den 
Kanaanitern heriibernahmen” (p. 270). 


78 Also Hommel in Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. I, p. 217. On muSkénu 
()/ 78>) see Jensen, ZA., Vol. IV, p. 271; Zimmern, ibid., Vol. VII, p. 353 Gy (P15); Delitzsch, 
Prolegumena, p. 186, rm. 3. It appears as a synonym of xubbulu, ‘pauper, wretch;’’ 
K. 3312, col. iii, 21; Tel-Amarna (London) 1,37 we read marat iStén mu-u§S-ki-nu = 
“daughter of a miserable (poor) fellow.’’ The abstract noun also occurs. Bezold, Catalogue, 
p. 1566, quotes muS-ki-nu-tu illak, he will become a beggar. (Meissner, Supplement 
zu den assyrischen Worterbiichern, p. 44, col. i.) 

79 On the etymology of tértu see Zimmern, Ritualtafeln, p. 88, rm. 7. 


80] wish to state here that I am quite aware of the literature on this most perplexing 
subject. Everything of importance prior to 1888 is carefully registered by Baudissin in his 
monumental work, Die Geschichte des alttestamentlichen Priesterthums (1889), according to 
whom, p. 265, > means: “Anschluss, Anhang, Gefolgschaft.’’ Gesenius!3 and Brown- 
Gesenius, sub verbo, together with the excellent Theologische Jahresbericht, give all the 
literature since 1888. 
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The 0°40" of the Old Testament, Hommel, The Expository 
Times, February, 1900, p. 234, believes to be a loan-word bor- 
rowed from the Babylonian “™®) gardamu, a class of priests.” 

Zimmern, Ritualtafeln, pp. 90, 91, states that M""2, which 
in Hebrew has no satisfactory etymology,” is, in all probability, a 
very old loan-word from the Babylonian in its original meaning 
of “oracle” (Orakelspruch). From this original meaning there 
were developed, on Hebrew soil, all the other significations of 
m2, registered in the modern dictionaries. If Zimmern is 
correct, the derivation of MN" from 72 “bind” (Gesenius- 
Brown, etc.), or 72 “cut, hew,” is to be given up, and the 
Hebrew must be connected with the Assyrio-Babylonian baritu, 
the abstract noun of bari.” ‘Mit dem Namen wird dann aber 
auch wohl die Sache des althebraischen Orakelwesens in ihren 
letzten Wurzeln auf Babyloniea zurickgehen” (Zimmern).™ 
Giesebrecht’s excellent remarks on M2 in his treatise, Die 
Geschichtlichkeit des Sinaibundes, have not convinced me that 
Zimmern’s view is wrong. Siegfried-Stade, Wérterbuch, be it 
said here, years ago (1893) gave “Orakelertheilung” as the 
meaning of M2. 

Old Testament exegetes should notice especially Zimmern’s 
remark (loc. cit., p. 85, rm. 8): “Sollte am Ende in BYaw “an 
bezw. 72m Jes. 47, 13, dessen Emendierung in “3M doch nicht 
recht befriedigt, irgendwie der babylonische Berufsname bari 
stecken ?” The whole chapter is a “Song of Derision upon 
Babylon.” Vss. 12, 13 read: “Pray, persist in thy spells” and 
in thy many enchantments [ about which thou didst trouble thyself 
from thy youth |, perchance thou canst help somewhat, perchance 
thou wilt strike terror, Self-wearied art thou with counsels, pray, 
let them stand forth; yea, let them deliver thee [I mean], the 


81 Hommel refers to IV R. (2d ed.), pl. 12, R. 6, where he reads u-8ab-ba-ru qar 
[instead of am]-da-mi. The ideogram GIL-GIL (Briinnow, 1397, sic’) is found in K, 
2061, i, 16, as equivalent of qar-da-mu (see Strassmaier, 4 V., No. 7349). Other etymologies 
are mentioned in Gesenius!3 and Brown-Gesenius, s.v. BO". The lucubrations of T. W. 
Davies, pp. 41-3 of his dissertation, can hardly be taken seriously. 

82 {73 ; 1 Sam. 17:8, probably a mistake for 1533 (Zimmern; after Weir and Driver) ; 

: bd 
also cf. 1 Kings 18:25. 

83 From the verb bari, “see, look, examine, inspect;” thus (@mé!) bara, properly 
‘*the examiner of omens,’’ and biru, “the examining of omens’’ (Omen-Beschau). 

84It will suffice, in this connection, to call to mind the views adopted by almost all 
students of the Old Testament concerning the ark (Cheyne-Black, Encyclopedia Biblica, 
Vol. I, cols. 396-99), the Cherubim and Seraphim, and other words of the ritual language, 
adopted by the Hebrews from other nations. 

85 7 INS ; cf. Assyr. ubburu, ‘“tocharm, cast a spell over someone (or something).” 
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seers of heaven, the gazers on stars, who define every new moon ; 
whence (troubles) are coming upon thee.” It is evident that the 
Qéré D2w ""2M is a Massoretic makeshift to explain the Kéthib, 
which originally must have been an expression parallel to D4AM 
D"as122 (LXX: of opavres trois aorépas). On the basis of the 
Greek, of aotpodAdyo. Tod odpavod, we would reconstruct as the 
original reading of the Hebrew: D203 pan.” Some scribe,” 
reading D°227277, wrote by mistake | instead of 3. Later copy- 
ists who knew not what to do with the | added it to the preceding 
“2:1, and when the Massoretes began their work, they faithfully 
preserved the 1; but as they could not explain it, they substituted 
the Qéré, and hence our present reading. The last part of vs. 13, 
“who define every new moon; whence (troubles?) are coming 
upon thee,” is also full of difficulties, in view of the LXX reading 
avayyeikatwoay co Ti méAXE emi oé EpyetOar. It is evident that 
the translator had before him a text differing from our Massoretic 
text, for he could scarcely have mistranslated the easy D772 
p‘wInS , as he has done apparently. If the LXX text is correct 
—and so it seems to me—we must omit D°w7mM> as a gloss. 
This done, all difficulties in the way of understanding this 
obscure sentence are removed, and we read: “the star-gazers 
(astronomers) who show [thee] whence something will happen 
unto thee.” * 

P. S.— After this whole article was in type and almost ready for the 
press, I received the Johns Hopkins University Circulars, No. 145, in 
which Professor Haupt discusses “The Origin of the Mosaic Ceremonial,” 
and T. C. Foote, “The Biblical Ephod.”— Professor Moore writes to me 
(June 18): “I forgot to note that in 2 Sam. 20:18 Haupt regards 37am 
as denominative from D°M. (See Jastrow, Journal of Biblical Lit- 
erature, 1900.)” ‘ 


86 The Kéthib shows us the way to this reconstruction, if we remember (a) that, as 
Lagarde and others have shown, the original manuscripts had neither vowel points, nor 
matres lectionis, nor the final m of the plural; (v) that no space was left between the several 
words of a sentence; and (c) that some letters of the alphabet are very easily confounded, 
as we can gather from their similarity on ancient Hebrew gems, money, and the few inscrip- 
tions preserved; or, again, (d) that letters sounded so much alike as to be easily interchanged. 


87 At a period later than the translation of the Septuagint. That this has been done 


constantly, even before the book was translated into Greek, has been shown succinctly and 
conclusively by the Roman Catholic Professor Anton Scholz in his ‘* Rectoratsrede’’ on Die 
Alexandrinische Uebersetzung des Buches Jesaias (Wirzburg, 1888). 

83] have examined every commentary within reach, but found none suggesting the way 
out of the difficulties besetting this verse. Delitzsch, Dillmann, Cheyne, etc., persist in 


rendering “the dividers of heaven.” So also Marti (on p. 320 of Das Buch Jesaia erkldrt 
(‘*Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament,’’ Lieferung 10], Taibingen, 1900), who 
takes not the slightest notice of Zimmern’s suggestion made months before his commentary 


appeared. 
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AN ARABIC VERSION OF THE EPISTLE OF DIONY- 
SIUS THE AREOPAGITE TO TIMOTHY. 


By Rev. W. Scorr Watson, A.M., 
West New York, N. J. 


The writing that purports to be a letter addressed by Diony- 
sius the Areopagite to the Timothy of the New Testament on the 
occasion of the martyrdom of the apostles Peter and Paul in Rome, 
is not included among the epistles usually associated with Ilepi 
Ths ovpavias iepapyias and the other works that bear the name of 
the same person as author, and its history must be investigated 
independently of theirs. Composed originally in Greek, it no 
longer exists in that language, unless it lies hidden in some 
unpublished manuscript,’ but it is known through ancient ver- 
sions, an extant copy of one being as old as the seventh century. 
A Latin translation has been printed several times, appearing 
appended to the 1478 edition of Nicolaus de Gorran’s Postilla 
super Epistolas Pauli as the earliest dated, if not absolutely the 
first, Dionysian production of the press. Armenian and Syriac 
texts were published by Martin in Pitra’s Analecta Sacra (Tom. 
IV, Paris, 1883), and an English rendering of an Ethiopic one 
was given by Malan in connection with his version of Abdias’ 
The Conflicts of the Holy Apostles (London, 1871). 

To the material for the critical study of this epistle I now 
add a hitherto unprinted Arabic translation that appears not 
only to have been made directly from the lost original, although 
already interpolated, Greek text, but also to show that an Arabic 
form lies back of three, if not of all, of the other versions.’ It is 
from a manuscript obtained by me in Syria that, though without 
a date, is probably of the seventeenth century.’ The document 


1 The reported existence of Greek manuscripts of this epistle in Vienna and Florence is 
probably incorrect. 

21 will not now go into details, but expect at some future time to prepare a paper on 
this subject. I will say, however, that I think that in its original form this epistle was very 
different from what it is at present, containing, for example, no mention of Peter or of an 
apparition of Paul. Z 

3 The manuscript consists of twelve leaves of paper 7% X 5 inches in size. Pp. 2-22 are 
occupied by the present text, the other three pages being blank except that ‘p. 23 bears the 
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is reproduced with literal exactness; it seemed unnecessary to 
call special attention to all the scribal inaccuracies, but some 
emendations are suggested in the footnotes. 


ARABIC TEXT. 


Ky Hin, XH Sass leg ny QM dail 


pisll, “eldal JF he UUs, sdelod de pbrasll, xslyuire 
OT wprsyelo] Cpe Ung ged sles! GH, Gest pled! 
ply a8 pllally gemel Gpbeally A Guo WS OY ysl 
x2 cdl ELA Tanti d KL plac Ga ld paiey pall 
Libs peli, dard! ol SSI Al sald} ysl [TIT] “crits 


words you >) Si ws bs wole, \Osde GL; lin bs 
devs = <15N Che L “The writing remains a long time and the writer is 


buried under the earth; O reader, remember me in thy prayer.’’ (The letters inclosed in 
brackets and the three similarly treated in the main text have been lost through injury to 
the manuscript.) All the writing, including the few corrections, is from one hand. 

4The title is in red ink. Many red dots are scattered through the text, as though to 
punctuate it, but I have omitted them because of the arbitrary way in which they were placed, 


5 Joy or some other word referring to Paul should be found between duis and 


6 Read clos or, following the analogy of the MS. elsewhere, ciloell . 


7 The sense requires that this word and those from the same root found elsewhere in the 
text be read as from Cais “to incline [from right to wrong]” and not from Cais 
**to incline [from wrong to right].” 

8 Read oat ' 

9A | after this word; the scribe began to write the following wt, but concluded 


the space was too limited. 
10 Roman numerals indicate the pages of the MS. 
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Pols! aml ytt cricnall, olotlat pola Gmilelios! = 
eit el sl pre soleus! yt, s)5I IMS 
Regal gies Vet oly!) arsine pall, Kags} gil 
Kmail om maaid! id cd LSI yb, el pols 
wl epragle! cli, col sileyyll youl, eld! wil 
gli! sate cortett, cprritetl Uagiol dol, St pss LoLitt 
GION pd dul poo dl precrge!l Craselly LéleS [IV] 
Laat LY Glia) Gale Sell vey) SA det panel 
Las! 3 Lids OF CS fae Jiu ol pola, Ss ul 
Beng wl cs wl yy eared lol, oud Ly thler wel 
gh Lad pe slat ye gf mee ope pst ope oh pall ye 
OF ogg QO! b Wraps Laie wy DS I npnidys Lye 
Soleo St os yl Last [V] dul duuwy| le ey & ylandatt 
Syst Lam whol dual cred CoS egal QI Valse s>sy' 
Lis Kole uy Bdol, xcly Ippon yl yl wl ww 


11 Read he, - 12 The attached pronoun changed from ro) to ay: 








298 Hesratca 
pre col, uytl ppp LU, OF EBs gal Le vigiyys 
shy lane Ge WE gull ee tg Fad plighoIl, aelball 
pis de bless WW USL ple pyr eps cine, Lele 
Da 13 pe YI IS isles oS arol lagged Gy Rais! 
uogle Pio LI 4S Ws [VI] eee Lust eis ww oe 
w9A5 Vy ably g Lay! medd LE by copae gel, LI gil 
"GLE Vy ples, ple at WN duuye Vy Ribeyadsll Maley Legh 
Ee hl vale ype Ul UG Y, ys dt & wl 
re yell gate ay pie By Aa GM old pty panel 
JL grill Lye) eae ele Yuglizead cgbI L crmnny oil 
Moris oye! lope I ye pie Ley Uys! ye ahiite cul 
ls, [VII] come Namal RG Lest coglell foo alesis J poy 
his on Ycpe pew OF all g Iaysy [Cl loll elas 
& rey Eh pp d be yey ontye OY oxy YA 
cots pee pay Seely oy & repel yayrdy sdol, aol. 


13 There are considerable differences between the quotations in this document and the 
passages as they appear in the Bible. 


14 Between BPA and LI occurs a dittograph of the six words Los asl 


O> 52 1d 1S al wl , the last three of which were canceled by the scribe himself. 
1 ahily superimposed upon aikl, ; cf. the fourth word preceding. 
16 "inal —§ changed from J : 
17 @ changed from 


18 The article at first followed by s ; cf. the preceding word. 
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BA Ging Gl Gps OT a YI cr dS ye plas 
Ura xashunall pity Ramil 6 Yalys oh xial, Le yalaing 
OS NSymye ual Mypaityell clery aunt wlol Guplery Mele 
A> yas A> yhoo Kuhio i l= yl alt still oF wh<= 
aia "Noy oes! tl [VIII] oo J 3 est Ide 
alee ox> pel LE Utgas! Aral yds Leal! ppabd Soae 
ia a5 ye yin! GUSH WS eratyind OF 
Dy dais Vy WK Vy Grptl, lil g We, La! ait Le 
Dy WAN WAN Lede Yy ple Glob Lt Last give 
et ets & OS I wlpall Sle & aout das 
DAS pal OWS ed pS} GO pt Rirde cl, Wear 
Sarno Mes ane olay pe pF ylimcdisl! = Lot 
MNS 9 pel wlbs, opgall [TX] Ge yor els S WL 
NS yal AO Qe plasty Gra LoLA dkiill pancl 
ibs pt LCS EE Cel Gd QL, GabLut pat 
Orel phisils Gupligad cl LG WI aad Gaiill, ainda 


19 ye) superimposed upon 9 ; cf. the preceding syllable of the word. 
20 Read Ide ° 


si relia! X35 in the right margin. 


2A 3 between the .) andthe 5 canceled. 


23 Part of this word has been lost through injury to the MS., but it was certainly as here 
given and not a dual form. 
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std YS GL Jp Glyal WH Gaia, Idye ole 
ptistne) die ok Yio ppg di Std} dts 
is! Le yy a ves wet Lt Lat Led plot 
yr whet Kies ast olgtt WS tools Gu J Gbps 
WS dt AG I Wye QI claret ous [X] Ube bt 
WLS pit pt pe metill Sat “Legegye ot (pale 
die Jur Uylic Lgedel CSE ue ays, aol! xl! 
xeySN advert Ky MS Hei! xegisr Lula, als 
SP acl! ALS & Ke 1d Kpe opgall, Lidl Lye angisro 
pole LE cyt! ay Late, & Upton [ple 
wap Me SY fe Lerdet pla yueoy pig l® yieleo 
Syitg SI Lede! * many pty wlpas SI Leda! Glir, 
BAsy ity clash, IOI Let woell LI [XT] ylobugy Lgins 
pS AS cl dal LI BM, tal SI plat Lorre sda, 
Leas emnel cpbals Galery Gerla tS! cool means Of om 
ABS pn drill 5)Lag) lye Ad Emit plaee L 
dal ee IE beat oS alt quid po ods LI Us)! 


24 Read as two words. 2%The & at first s. 


26 At first ; when the scribe inserted the , he neglected to remove the 
reads A g 


second a. 


arf (?) erased from before P ks , 


od 
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Liles Umpes pan Ot pall polat op xo Ke ysucil 
SI pt gpd got GE LI Lye eds Erie uball he 
Le GY vale ee [XT] ede 59 meal! Ls LI aie Urs 
Le (wagons >! L se Lanes Vrgiri! dol, cer 3 inal 
SAS & al le Ky epedtl Yege sling, Vig! st aul) 
Kuchigl! aign> de Goadlyy Lawl St heb mil, il xcldt 
wt Ry een ert nal SLI sdb ir yg Kary Lo 
ends yl dl [XII] pds, Ae § wpe Ul MS sles! 
inks tw yo pol ptieey asta sf Ly dlbl pl 
ola} eid ll As Las Gud 13 yt Kui cores cal 
dhis oe Jost foley Jadot pls Ly Gd J cl nS 
pretest pe LI dealt alan! Myo gio duit of yngase ubsl 


Oty Le ey gil Lb dept WE UE 1AG aays g oglo 


8 aS interlineated. oy interlineated. 3° Read Mae . SIA ) before L canceled. 
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Lo J er! it Ly [XIV] J doptt Saat Gf duic thease Li, 
yom) ol Whey Glas Ugh daye be xmpall she GI oles 
BLspo Lacie § Lad Lid 9A) Gut amyl doy fhe 2! 
pF batt Moe dite Llu! cual LGU, by yuiilyie 
wate yzbatis ET ype pS LGlealie 255 asl” pe 


Shes Last Jpe J, Key, J el die gles be Gat LJ 


Le [XV] prmttll, tall mie aemdy Yalyr™ gdely “aries 
JW pais ye Ot Le EY Ls! Aas Ut Lad plas 
cntistul of KA09, aboyrre wad} alec Ls DdwodIS ele "oy 


Biryry paling! oles OS Kintdhs xsduul aol SH sho 
eel OSS paling! maby eis adit, peut eolss os 9 
OES ynyByead gl Le Legals dl dass any, ene 
ere wrt Leys mas CO! pyall g aenlas Roget cul, 
els sto Ligile -sI) Lave! GL LY valp, 


> 
32 hs after x}, but canceled by the scribe; cf. the preceding context. 


33The » at first of the final form. 
34 Read wis ‘ 
35 Omit the first 4, the scribe having written that letter prematurely and neglected 


to erase it. 
36 There is a blank space sufficient for the word dt to the right of vay ° 


37 Changed from wel : 
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ued pte [XVI] 29 de dole Lode! les dal, Ob g 
wrulisial day LI candy yladye Gleb Leguul, dey el 
OS sil yd Unie Yr CHW adel, Bley do bist! Ide 
Laie AS! Agiriong om Ww Lode KS yadill aly 
daly gical Lele Lge hee wade I3t Let Jy Lgul) tele 
wa! els dud! ole LS, acleall Wey agony Gi cinw!l cast 
ply & yO All Lele valp 2 “yal lal! ds 
pgilels meds Kizile xgmy Lee pile isles Eb Sus 
Lisle <2 [XVI] Ie GQ vale, Gore Uf wll Us 
ill wolast! UUs, prmls Leguy, He edyey UU 5) amd 
Ipsring “Ilse Lolet ogi! LAs Lge ile 05 cal» J! Kisio 
xl she del pe Ile, aU Ipicl pgie yeyricey abit 
she cyte Lee sleays em Gagged col 2 WIS pase 
Wbizey gle WLS geuell de UI mst oa ye Lee as 


+8 JUS after url , but canceled by the scribe; cf. the preceding context. 


39 Both the Syriac and the Armenian versions have here a similar word, but the editor 
of those texts says, ‘“‘ Quid significet vox illa armenum plane nescimus.”’ Old Latin readings 
are “in valle pugili” and “in valle pugilum.” An account of this kerchief incident is also 
given in [pages trav ayiwy arogréAwy Ilérpov cai IavAov, and there Paul is said to have been 
executed in a place called "Axova: SaABias —the words are variously spelled in the MSS.—i.e., 
Aquae Salviae or Abbadia della Tre Fontane. The mention of waters in this parallel passage 
and elsewhere in connection with Paul’s death suggests that the up! of the present 
MS.—and of the Arabic text that lies back of the Syriac and Armenian versions—is a cor- 


ruption of wy ve, “land of springs,” a term similar to wt c “meadow 


of springs,” the designation of a district in Syria. (Cf. note 49 for an instance of the use 
of { in the place of a é: The Arabic name of Armenia is different from the word in 
the text). 


40 Read IAs : 
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> Legie ped ot sty WA Gites I gine, Lgilee 
a yall wy LL, wad Leas Gund aspalt sho, Lio (Lil oe 
eo ur Legs aI ee ) ae Lal ley xsblill 
pr bats! OF 6 uly pgmnim 9d Gre Lewilly [XVIII] 
sl aS yi Lisl, >; fond Wd wy yds Lisle pws! esl 
Ire Lens wre ¥ tl Jus aU uy “Babel s al mad 
pe plols lines “oy dus N50 ley roost re J 
wee Ses jeity pe Lg, yass dslis Lgndes yl Jp! 
Js 3 Lesils VAs ne I pwyIl Lols ero Nya LusdI 
we Y ci ash! “LLL xyrite Liguigids albryrie! sLil 
vot, 494 Ligands! po IOS yt Qi DS mplainns ws 
Wd, [XIX] ype W sll ok myst & UI slat 
laid, dpe! Le ogg! BLE Lyo geen wyls wy Cd 
Liptel yots— wri] lit a aJ wy od dgly wee 
wel by wil Ls xchat “Latins Yldet yf aU a isa 


41Read wz for wo. 42{ before uy canceled. 43 The A at first X. 


44 Read eseyels ° 45 Read the initial letter as 2: 
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Nyse 131 Duedally agall telat 131 OVW dost yb Geglpead 
Re hl Uday! en Lgiley wits 131 pitll, pgrmles 
I sul, Cyt XX] GLU WAS Lat aie (ner mal 
#padt vat & bel, Jd. I dll ie Lol, Gaels 9 
AW cds eis ps isl g wy, Ldll ens cdl 
Idle Wsluy Kerra Ligtt LS Le! lerw eel Ht Spas 
JLaKly yt NO pe cesty GN wills Locust ot dass 
celal Sot de aint & cp ID ad ot Le Gil 
we RAN pe alyree RIT IS Gy! Gil Gal Lge Lyell 
ot lag g GL ca) Galye pt NAG UY pe de 
BSI OS QE HSI cp WG ype yie at SI y-Se 
Kees pe Ungligesd gol Le uliall KS XS} Goble [xx] 
WI Lobes yalye ee WL peal “Likes ot deity peuly 
Le ash ait CI OSI Spy Le be alee ope Led! dat 
Boles ye Duin Vy plu Vy xoles “Gs! GY “xrystyell aie 
Ryding AALS wlll, aio Asis cil polisll QI! lds ese, 
Mr S¥y ort dws I UO 05, ales Gli oJ py 
CLE wprisy 15h el paul ping sey cial Ipw pgic phe 


46 Read ped ° 47 Read Liege. 


48 A Ss before this word canceled by writing the initial { over it. 


49 Read Vere . 
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reg ely uel Vad dues (AD ail uel fe 
pes Las! cal, aolee ye Lele gill aryl Jot leds 
Olas! xxo de! pee ws vA 13 [XXIT] RytsS 7A 
xeill Kuires) sine Mt col ly ainidls Joe, ool 3 
wlyrall aare uépe dyle GSW ola Ws Yc! 
wed ee wlybar Gurdill Val a ple ttl Gls), 
RN ae geamill SM Gt aU, opal pgillesy g peice 

eet Galoy OM gall aril aylly daar 


TRANSLATION. 


This is an Epistle that Dionysius the Great sent unto Timothy 
the Apostle, the Disciple of Paul the Apostle, on Account 
of the Martyrdom of the Holy Apostles Peter and 
Paul in the City of Rome the Grandest. 


To the godly disciple and spiritual son, even the disciple [of the 
apostle™] of God and his heir and the fulfiller of his will and the endurer 
of his adversities, even the one rising above all praises and the imitator 
of the true master™ and spiritual father, Timothy, from Dionysius. 

Now I rejoice that that one clothed with God, he who was crucified 
for Christ and suffered with him, the many-tongued,”™ the enlightener of 
the churches and darkener of heathendom, the axe by which were shat- 
tered [III] the gates of sin, the diamond removing far off and crushing 
sins, the magnet demolishing worldly things and dispersing demons, the 
destroyer of their feasts, the terrestrial angel and celestial man, the 
powerful, the strong, the courageous, the sagacious, the divine image 
and Christly picture, the friend of the Gentiles and enemy of Judaism, 
the diminisher of the synagogues” and magnifier of the church, the 
spiritually concerned and shield of justice, the servant of Christ and 
preacher of the gospel, he who pierced through heathendom and rejoiced 
the church, the godly mouth and spiritual tongue, the gatherer and taker 


50 . . 
interlineated. 
i 
51 Cf. note 4. The emendations suggested in the notes to the Arabic text have been 
followed in the translation. 
52 Or teacher, and so throughout this translation. 
53 Lit., the father of tongues. 54Or peoples,andsoelsewhere. 55 Lit., the assemblies. 
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out of those plunging [into sin], the father of orphans and support of 
widows, the raiser up of the falling and confirmer of the standing, the 
healer [IV] of the sick and binder up of the wounded, he who united 
countries, the pacifier of cities, the wise sailor, the putter together, the 
saver, the one desirous of the things which are above and overcoming 
those which are lower—this one now hath left us behind in hard toils 
and departed unto Christ. 

O my brother Timothy, where is thy spiritual father? where thy 
master, O disciple loving his master? Whence wilt thou now bring me 
greetings—from the land or from the sea, from Galatia or from Spain, 
from Asia or from Corinth? Now thou hast become an orphan alone. 
O my brother Timothy, thy swift course is ended. He will not write to 
thee now—where are those holy hands ?—“O my child ;” he doth not 
send to thee [V] also to come to thy master in some city. O my brother 
Timothy, where hast thou heard that thy spiritual father Paul hath now 
arrived? Today is fulfilled the word of the Lord, saying, “Verily, I say 
to you that ye will desire to behold one hour of your master and will not 
see it.” O my brother Timothy, there hath overtaken us the day of grief 
and mourning, the day of darkness and blackness, and who will not cry 
out with the prophet, saying, “O that my head were waters and mine 
eyes a fountain of tears, then would I sit weeping night and day for the 
orphanhood of the church!” 

O Timothy, gather together now all thy volumes, for who is it that 
will be found interpreting to thee the hidden speech of the prophets ? 
[VI] Say now, “I am like Amos the prophet, I am a feeder of goats.” 
And thou wilt also need neither to serve him in his bonds nor to study 
his blessed epistles; he will not send to thee that he is naked and 
scourged, nor wilt thou be disturbed through his being in great adver- 
sities, nor will he write to thee, “From Paul, the prisoner of Jesus 
Christ.” Not at all will he need thee, nor will it be preached by thee 
from him in the cities, “Kiss ye my son and my beloved.” 

O my brother Timothy, take with thee Jeremiah the prophet which 
saith, “My heart is broken from grief, and what will allay it?” Who 
will not put on grief and mourning and whom will not the circuit of 
death encompass? “O ye priests, clothe you with sackcloth, [VII] and 
ye ministers of the altars, weep and mourn.” “In Ramah is heard a 
voice, not of mourning only, but even of death.” For two bitter strokes 
have come in one day and two griefs in one hour and two rending reports 
in one time, even grief and sorrow and mourning greater than all mourn- 
ing. Now is fulfilled the word of Jacob, “Joseph have I lost and Ben- 
jamin do I not see;” and now Paul, the light of the church and glory of 
Christianity, is not present, and Peter, the foundation of the church and 
hope of believers, is not found. Fulfilled is the word of the prophet, 
saying, “Holy stones are cast away, rolled down in this day.” Accom- 
plished is what David [VIII] the prophet said, “They gave bountifully 
the dead bodies of thy servants to the birds of the heaven and the flesh 
of thy righteous ones to the beasts of the earth.” 
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Where is Paul’s course now? Those holy feet have rested from the 
toil of the way. His feet fall not in stocks and prisons—he is not pin- 
ioned or fettered—nor doth he travel unto strange countries® or enter 
cities and islands; his hands are not stretched out in the ropes of masts, 
nor doth he ride in ships. What country did he not enter and what city 
did he not pass through! How much did toil distress him! Where are 
those holy hands? How many godly epistles did he write! With how 
many chains were they manacled! How many bands did he receive from 
the people [IX] of the Jews! Where is that holy body that received 
the stroke and endured the adversities? Where is that eloquent mouth 
and practiced tongue—where the wisdom of the wise, the speech of 
philosophers, and the soul clothed with God? O my brother Timothy, 
let us make a feast for the observer of the feasts and let us bestow on 
that one the offering presented as an offering; remember thou that 
rememberer of the saints. 

Who is it that will not mourn over those deserving of honor, for they 
were delivered unto death as evil-doers? O my brother Timothy, if thou 
hadst been a witness of that wonderful combat and hadst heard it, per- 
haps from the excesses of thy grief [X] thou wouldst have passed away ; 
for thy grief was not great, as thou wert not present at the time of their 
going forth to receive the judgment. Who did not mourn in that painful 
and sorrowful hour, when their hands were manacled with chains like 
murderers and the crowds [were] assembled to see that wonder and the 
venerable old age reviled by the heathen and the Jews? Who is it that 
did not weep in that hour, when they were spitting in the faces of the 
two and both received beating from every side silent as gentle lambs ? 
They greet each other with weeping and grief and separate in anguish 
and sorrow; they behold each other and are separated; and they are 
delivered [XI] unto death, O brethren and my members and my sons 
and one love—the one of them was delivered unto crucifying and the 
other unto slaying. What heart did not mourn, as it heard the truthful” 
Peter and Paul saying, “ Depart submitting [to the will of God], O mag- 
nifier of the church!” The heavens were astonished at the separating 
of the saints; the earth was terrified when it received the innocent blood 
of the souls of the righteous ones; the air was pained on account of the 
death of these saints; the angels were astonished at the combat of that 
venerable old age; even the ignorant, when they beheld Peter hanging 
on the cross with his head downward, were distressed with grief!** 
(I, O my brother Timothy, was not near him when he received the judg- 
ment, for I went [XII] with Paul, for they were not martyred together 
in one place.) 

Alas for me, O my brother Timothy, there was not a bitterer than 
that hour in which the swordsman commanded Paul to bow his head 


56 Lit., the countries of the strangers. 

57 Lit., the fathers of truth. 

58 Lit., who is the one lacking knowledge?—when he beheld ...., he was distressed 
with grief ! 
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under the sword, while his eyes overflowed with tears! Woe was me, O 
my brother, in that hour in which I saw him looking unto heaven and 
marking a cross on his holy forehead—and calmly without violence he 
bent his head under the sword. Woe was me, O my brother, from that 
hour in which I saw him dyed in his blood! Woe is me, O my spiritual 
brother, that thou art become worthy of such a death as this! Alas for 
me, O my spiritual father, how is it that thou art become to me one 
leaving me alone? 

[XIII] Whither hast thou departed? Where shall I seek thee, O 
glory of Christianity and master of the nations? Who hath silenced thy 
melody that magnified the church? Who is it that hath made dumb thy 
harp that sounded the things of God? How shall I go unto thy dis- 
ciples, O master of justice, and what shall I say to them about thee— 
that thou art imprisoned or bound? Which of them shall I send unto 
thee? Which of them dost thou need or which of them dost thou want ? 
—for from now thou wilt not need one of them! From Jerusalem thou 
didst receive the manacles, and in Rome, after two years, they were 
loosed from thee. For David in his mourning thus was saying: “ Woe 
to me, O my son; alas for me, O my child,” and I thus am ready to say, 
Woe to me, [XIV] O my father; alas for me, O my master; for for this 
wound” there is not found a bandage, and for this mourning there is no 
consolation, and for this sickness there is no cure. For in your life you 
became of one mind, and in your death your bodies were cast out like the 
dead bodies of animals. 

How many churches are expecting your address, and how many 
priests are waiting to receive epistles from you today? Vain are the 
looks of thy disciples; from Rome today thy disciples have become 
orphans. Who henceforth will reconcile the angry? Who will elucidate 
the Scriptures® to us? We will not henceforth hasten unto Rome, nor 
will we say, Come, let us gather together and go unto Paul and hear 
from him the Scriptures and [their] explanation. [XV] We will not need 
the Scriptures of the prophets, for we will not find anyone who will explain 
them to us. Unto whom hast thou committed thy disciples, O master of 
truth? Blessed is Rome that she is deemed worthy in truth of this 
lordly honor. Jerusalem and Rome are sisters, for that one slew Christ 
and this one slew his apostles; Jerusalem will worship him whom she 
crucified and Rome will commemorate those whom she slew! 

O my brother Timothy, I indeed saw a great wonder in the day in 
which the apostles Peter and Paul were crowned, for when they separated 
from each other, I perceived them entering together before me a certain 
door, the one holding the hand of the other, [XVI] clothed in royal 
apparel with crowns placed on their heads. And not I alone was deemed 
worthy of this sight, but also a certain young woman who was of the family 
of the impious Nero [and] whom Saint Paul had baptized. For when he 
went forth to martyrdom, he took from her the kerchief of her head and 
said to her, “ When I return, I will bring thee it ;’ and when he bent his 


59 Lit., stroke. 60 Or books, and so elsewhere. 
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head under the sword, he wrapped his face in that kerchief. And when 
the soldiers returned, that young woman said to them, “ Where is Paul ?” 
And they answered her, saying, “He is in Armanun® slain [and] cast 
away, and as for thy kerchief, his face was wrapped in it [and it was] wet 
with his blood.” And that young woman answered them, “ Peter and Paul 
now passed by | X VII] me here clothed in royal attire with crowns placed 
on their heads, and that kerchief which I gave unto Paul he hath brought 
me.” And when she showed them it they were astonished and worshiped 
God; and many of them believed in God and became Christians on 
account of this wonder. 

And now, O my brother Timothy, they are near us in the spirit. O 
my brother, he whom thou wert loving hath departed unto Christ. And 
as were Saul and Jonathan [who] in their life and in their death were not 
separated, so also we were not parted from them until men separated 
them from us. And in this [kind of] separation there is not a cutting off 
of hope, for the separation cutting off hope is only when the angels 
separate some from others [XVIII] and kinsmen from those of their 
family. And it is not as though we had been divided from the followers 
of the apostles here; and there is not from that a cutting off of hope. 
The only separation that cutteth off hope is the going away from God 
there, in which necessarily it® will not be for ever and ever. And they® 
will not approach one of those that love him. As for the souls of the 
righteous, they see each other and have memory and sight and know all 
things except speech, and as for Peter and Paul, they are in that blessed 
life and their souls are reposing in the abiding life which dieth not, and 
no soul is able to approach these their souls. Paul the reviler of God in 
the law and the honorer of him without the law, [XIX] even that one 
who was warring against Christ for the circumcision of the Jews [and 
afterward] was fighting the Jews and the heathen in the love and affec- 
tion which he had for the churches of the Gentiles, Paul the desired and 
the beauty of the nations and the one stoned and imprisoned on account 
of the Gentiles—“O the depth of the riches of the knowledge of the 
wisdom of God, certainly no one can fathom his judgments!” But thou, 
O my brother, understandest these things, and God, the Father of every 
mercy, giveth thy soul understanding. 

Where is Paul? Where is Peter? Where are those that spoke of 
divine things in truth? O my brother Timothy, woe are the children 
when their parents perish and the disciples when they lose their masters 
and the sheep when they lose their shepherds, and alas for the sick 
person from whom the physician is far off! Alas for that [XX] skilful 
and eloquent tongue that doth not make any inquiry; alas for the depth 
which doth not comprehend! Alas, O good Paul who gathereth the 
riches and storeth them in the Scriptures, if thou hadst said to us that 
thou wert departing in haste unto Christ, perhaps we had been enriched 
by the interpretation of thy epistles! What shall we do? Certainly 
thou hast deprived us of the reading of the Scriptures. Woe is me from 


61 Vide note 39. 62 7, e., hope. 63 J, e., the separating angels. 
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this grief and breaking of heart! O my brother Timothy, do not read 
the Old [Testament ], but remember the offerings which Paul commanded 
us, knowing that every word performed by God is the end of a decree; 
for thus the godly Paul that spoke of divine things commanded, “If 
there be no interpreter in the church, do not read the Scriptures.” And 
now [X XI] the possessor of wisdom hath taken all the explanations. 

O my brother Timothy, fast and pray and watch and humble thyself 
that Christ may bring us unto the king with Paul our teacher. For the 
disciple of Elijah sought an extraordinary thing from his master, but he 
expected that he would not refuse the gift, for he followed his master 
and neither grew weary nor was negligent of his master, although the 
elements were agitated on his account and men, frowning on him, hated 
him; and he was not separated from his master. And he had many dis- 
ciples, but none of them endured besides Elisha alone. And the children 
of Israel were reviling him, saying, “This is the disciple of the prophet, 
this is the disciple of the breaker of the law;” and he answered them 
not. And therefore he was fitted for the gift which he sought from his 
master. And thou also knowest that [XXII] Paul had many, but not 
one endured with him the adversities except thee alone; and in truth, O 
my brother, thou art deserving of the gift of grace. But that rewarder 
of toils will reward thee—may he recompense all the hardships and toils 
which thou didst endure with Saint Paul by the prayer of all whom thou 
didst serve in theirbonds. Amen. And to God the Father of all be the 
praise with his only Son and the quickening Spirit now and evermore. 


Amen. 








THE STORY OF AHIKAR AND THE BOOK OF 
DANIEL. 


By Gerorae A. Barton, Pu.D., 


Associate Professor of Biblical Literature and Semitic Languages, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Within the last few years a story long known in the Arabian 
Thousand and One Nights has turned out to be of unexpected 
interest to the biblical student. In 1880 Georg Hoffmann 
pointed out the identity of Achiacharus of Tobit 1:21 sqq.; 
11:18, and 14:10, with a legendary sage, Ahikar, who figured 
in a romance extant in certain Syriac MSS. as a vizier of Sen- 
nacherib.' 

Since that time, through the labors of Jagi¢é, Conybeare, 
Salhani, Mrs. Lewis, and J. Rendel Harris, versions of the tale as 
preserved in Slavonic, Armenian, Arabic, and Syriac have been 
placed within our reach, while the acute criticisms of Meissner,’ 
Lidzbarski,’ Dillon,‘ and Harris* have proved the tale to be older 
than the book of Tobit, and have demonstrated that the latter is 
dependent upon it. It is to Dillon and Harris that we are espe- 
cially indebted for this demonstration. To the latter we are also 
indebted for having, with the aid of the other editors mentioned 
above, placed within our reach, in his volume on Ahikar, the 
various versions of the story. The same scholar has also pointed 
out that if the book is older than Tobit it is also older than 
Daniel, and has collected, as noted below, a number of expres- 
sions common to the two works. 

The substance of the tale is as follows: 

Ahikar, a vizier of Sennacherib, was possessed of wealth, wisdom, 
popularity, and power, but had no son. After vainly praying for one he 


was directed to adopt his nephew Nadan and to find in him the fulfil- 
ment of his prayers. This he did, rearing the child tenderly and 


1 Cf, Achiacharus in Encyc. Bib. and J. Rendel Harris’ Story of Ahikar, p. xiii. 
2ZDMG., Vol. XLVIII, pp. 171-97. 

3 Ibid., pp. 671-5. 

4 Contemporary Review, Vol. LXXIII, pp. 362-86. 


5 The Story of Ahikar, Cambridge University Press, 1898. 
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instructing him in wisdom, the precepts of which are recounted to us at 
length. Nadan proved to be wilful and ungrateful. At length, when 
Ahikar contemplated supplanting him by his younger brother, he forged 
treasonable letters in Ahikar’s handwriting, pretended to the king that 
he found them, and procured Ahikar’s condemnation to death. On a 
previous occasion Ahikar had saved from the wrath of Sennacherib the 
very person who was now directed to cut off his head. An appeal to this 
man’s gratitude persuaded him to slay a slave in Ahikar’s stead, while 
the latter was incarcerated in a dungeon under his own house, where he 
was tormented by the audible evidences of abuse of his property, his 
slaves, and his wife in which Nadan indulged. Meantime the king of 
Egypt, hearing of Ahikar’s death, sent to Sennacherib a series of absurd 
and impossible demands, such as eastern story-tellers attribute to power- 
ful sovereigns, accompanied by veiled threats of detriment to Assyria in 
case his demands were not fulfilled. No one was able to tell Sennacherib 
what to do, and in his extremity the king was glad to reward Ahikar’s 
executioner for not putting him to death. Ahikar was then brought 
forth from his dungeon, with “the color of his face changed, his hair 
matted like a wild beast, and his nails like the claws of an eagle.” 
When he had recuperated Ahikar went to Egypt, by his wisdom success- 
fully met or baffled the king of Egypt in his demands, and thus delivered 
Assyria. When he returned to Assyria with enhanced reputation, Nadan 
was delivered to him for punishment; he flogged him, imprisoned him 
in the very dungeon where Ahikar had himself been entombed, gave 
him some more instruction, and when the final punishment was ready 
for him Nadan swelled up and burst asunder, thus taking himself out of 
the way. 

The story has been distorted in one way or another in each of 
the versions of it, so that a comparison of them all is necessary 
in order to bind together its different strands again. The pub- 
lication of the different versions side by side in a convenient 
volume by Dr. Harris happily makes this possible. 

If now the story is older than Tobit (a point demonstrated by 
Dillon and Harris), it is also older than Daniel, and the inquiry 
as to whether the latter book may not be in some respects 
dependent upon Ahikar becomes a legitimate one. Dr. Harris 
has already pointed out® a number of verbal parallels between the 
two. Thus in the Armenian version (p. 25), “I clad him in 
byssus and purple; and a gold collar did I bind around his 
neck,” is very similar to “clothed with purple, and have a chain 
of gold about his neck” of Dan. 5:7,16. So the statement in the 
Arabic (p. 87), “he assembled the astrologers, the learned men, 
and the wizards,”’ resembles Dan. 5:7, “‘The king cried aloud to 


6 Story of Ahikar, p. lviii. 
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bring in the enchanters, the Chaldeans, and the soothsayers’ 
(cf. Dan. 2:2, 27). Again the Armenian, ‘“ This is a matter that 
even the gods cannot settle or give answer to” (p. 44), which in 
the Arabic runs, “The gods themselves cannot do things like 
these ; let alone men,” is exactly parallel to ‘There is none who 
can show it before the king except the gods” (Dan. 2:11). 
Lastly the description of Ahikar with his nails grown like eagles’ 
talons and his hair matted like a wild beast, which, in one form 
or another, runs through all the versions of the story (ef. pp. 17, 
45, 73, 103), not only reminds one strongly of the description of 
the hair and nails of Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. 4:30), but appears, 
as Harris has shown (p. lix), in a more original form than in the 
book of Daniel. He further points out that the fact that in 
Ahikar’s description of the wise men “Chaldeans” had not yet 
become a technical term for a sage, as it has in Daniel, is a 
further argument for the priority of Ahikar. 

All these points the acute critic of Ahikar has admirably taken ; 
but one wonders why he did not go on a step farther; for when 
we come to the more fundamental parallels between plots and 
methods of treatment, the story of Ahikar becomes even more 
vitally interesting to the student of Daniel than before. 

The first of these points to be noted is that Daniel was a wise 
man, like Ahikar, excelling all others in wisdom, and, like him, 
vizier to his sovereign, whoever that sovereign might be. Grant- 
ing the priority of Ahikar, is there not a sign of dependence 
here? 

The story of Ahikar’s fall from the pinnacle of power, his 
unjust incarceration in a pit under his house, his deliverance, 
and the imprisonment of his accuser in the same pit, is exactly 
parallel to Daniel’s fall from like power, his imprisonment in the 
lions’ den, his deliverance, and the casting of his accusers to the 
lions—a story which has been worked up in one way in Dan., 
chap. 6, where Darius, the Mede, is the king, and in another way 
in the apochryphal Bel and the Dragon, where Cyrus is the king. 
The story of Ahikar makes it probable that we now have the 
pattern on which this narrative of Daniel was constructed. 

In my opinion we should add to these the story of the three 
Hebrews and the fiery furnace in Dan., chap. 3, a narrative in which 
we find three men at the height of power caught by a trick and 
unjustly thrown into a furnace, from whence they are miraculously 
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delivered. The parallelism is not quite complete in this case, 
since the accusers do not finally receive the fate which they have 
brought upon Daniel, but it is practically completed by the 
decree that whoever “spake anything amiss against the god of 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego shall be cut in pieces and his 
house shall be made a dunghill” (Dan. 3:29).' I expressed, 
more than two years ago, the opinion that Dan., chaps. 3 and 6, 
were independent parallel traditions, rather than connected stories, 
remarking “the same germ is found in both—the story of mortal 
danger induced by the interdiction of Israel’s religion, from which 
deliverance is effected by miracle. This germ developed differ- 
ently in the different traditions until, when it assumed literary 
form under the impetus of the persecution of Antiochus, in one 
center it was connected with Nebuchadnezzar and a fiery furnace, 
with Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego for heroes; and in 
another center in the hands of a different writer it was connected 
with Darius the Mede and a lions’ den, with Daniel as the hero.’’® 
The story of Ahikar confirms that opinion in so far as it supplies 
the common element of the two stories, giving us the model on 
which they were no doubt formed. It reveals, however, a fact 
which I did not then suspect—that this common element had 
nothing to do with Daniel or with religion, but was employed 
because it was a popular model, and because its plot readily lent 
itself to the expression of the lessons of fidelity to duty and faith 
in the triumph of right, which the writers desired to teach. 
Whence their material came we shall consider below. 

Another point in which Ahikar possibly became a model for 
the writers of Daniel is his ability to solve riddles. If not the 
model for Daniel in this respect, he exhibits what was demanded 
of the traditional wise man of the time; Joseph’s interpretation 
of Pharaoh’s dreams in Genesis, on which the narratives of Daniel 
have often been thought to be modeled, prove that the tendency 
to require such power from wise men was a Hebrew trait much 
older than either Ahikar or Daniel. What the newly found story 
really does for us in this respect is to make it clear that the 
atmosphere in the time when Daniel was written was surcharged 
with this conception of wisdom and its power. 


7 Dr. Harris privately reminds me that in folklore tales the villain is frequently cut in 
pieces, and also frequently, like Nadan, in the Ahikar story, and Judas, in Acts 1:18, he 
swells up and bursts. P 

8 Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XVII, p. 71. 
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Viewing the subject broadly, the story of Ahikar comes as the 
last element needed to enable us to conjecture how the stories in 
Daniel took shape : 

1. There was the general situation of the persecution of 
Antiochus to be met; Israelites had great need to be encouraged 
to fidelity, and obviously the best method of doing this would be 
to bring before their minds the examples of those who had been 
faithful under similar suffering at the hands of a foreign oppres- 
sor. This would naturally turn the mind of a writer to the exile. 
If the encouragement were to be effective, it was necessary to give 
a philosophy of history which would assure the righteous of ulti- 
mate triumph ; this led to the apocalyptic method. 

2. Gunkel has shown us that much of the material employed 
in apocalyptic writings, called out by this and similar occasions, 
is drawn from Babylonian sources ;° while Terry,” Charles,” and 
others rightly hold that unfulfilled prophecy was also an impor- 
tant source of apocalyptic. Both kinds of material found its way 
into Daniel. The Babylonian was employed especially by the 
writer whom I have elsewhere” called A, while the prophetic is 
found throughout the book.” 

3. When Daniel was written apocalyptic writing had already 
begun. As Charles has shown," Ethiopic Enoch, chaps. 1-36, was 
already in existence. The fashion was thus set of attaching such 
works to the names of worthies who had lived long ago. Enoch, 
however, would not answer the purpose of the present emergency, 
for his place was too firmly fixed by the Pentateuch among the 
antediluvians to permit even an apocalyptist to transfer him to 
the exile or to any other period when Israel was in subjection to 
a foreign monarch. Tradition had, though, passed on the name 
of an old patriarch, Daniel (Ezek. 14:14), of whom, if anything 
was known beyond the fact that he had a reputation for wisdom 
and righteousness, it has not been transmitted to us. He was 
taken, transferred to the exile, and, after apocalyptic fashion, 
made the mouthpiece of the writer’s faith and hopes. That this 


9 Schépfung und Chaos, pp. 235-398. 

10 Biblical Apocalyptics, p. 6 and passim. 

ll Eschatology, Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian, pp. 170 sq. 
12 Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XVII, pp. 79 sqq. 


13 Cf. chaps. 3, 6, and 9; also Bevan’s Daniel, pp. 78 sqq.; Peters, Journal of Biblical 
Literature, Vol. XV, pp. 109 sqq.; also the commentaries on chap. 9. 


14 The Book of Enoch, 1893, pp. 26 and 56. 
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is really what happened is confirmed by the apocryphal History 
of Susanna,” in which Daniel appears simply as a judge of 
unusual wisdom—a role readily suggested by his name. No 
reference is made to the contents of our canonical book. The 
existence of this story shows that apart from apocalyptic material 
nothing was known of Daniel except what could be inferred from 
the meaning of his name. 

4, Just here the story of Ahikar comes to our aid to show 
whence the outline of the life of the patriarch, who to Ezekiel 
was an ancient figure like Noah and Job (Ezek. 14:14), came, 
when Daniel had been transferred to the exile. Here ready to 
the writer’s hand was the life of Ahikar. The scene had to be 
changed from the court of Sennacherib to that of Nebuchadnezzar 
and his successors, since the Israel which had returned from exile 
had suffered in Babylon ; but when once transferred the outline 
of the Ahikar story became the skeleton which gave form to all 
the material within the reach of the writers who devoted them- 
selves to this task. It was thus, probably, that the Ahikar skeleton, 
rechristened as Daniel, and given flesh, partly from the material 
of the Babylonian cosmogonic epic and partly from the unfulfilled 
prophecies of the past, lived again to minister comfort and to 
inspire with hope those who were engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle for the right to worship the God of their fathers accord- 
ing to their consciences. 

I may add in conclusion that this view does not modify the 
views I have previously expressed of the composite character of 
the book of Daniel,” since the use of the story of Ahikar by the 
author of Tobit shows that it was well known; it no doubt formed 
a part of the intellectual equipment of the intelligent Jew of the 
time. 


15 Cf. Peters in the New World, March, 1900, p. 186. 
16 Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XVII, pp. 62-86. 








ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES. 


By Proressor C. Levias, 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. 


1. 873. 


The word occurs only in b Ber. 56a. The Variae Lectiones 
of Rabbinowicz give as variants NIT “D, NIB, and NIM. 
Rashi, explaining the word as “a house where ornaments are 
kept,” had evidently before him the reading N21 "2. The same 
meaning could be got out of N21, which is evidently a denomi- 
native of NI} “arms, ornament;” while the forms NIMS, NIT 
might contain in their initial consonant an abbreviation of "3. 
I am rather inclined to translate all the forms as “arsenal, 
armory,” connecting the last two variants with ROT “arms,” and 


the first two with Arabic > p> “arms.” For Tm ef. my 
Grammar, § 31. As to the formation, we may have )/NT2 =} 
or the >’9 stems pass before afformatives into > stems, just as 


the verbs >"> do before suffixes. (Cf. my Grammar, § 646.) I 
may add that some old editions have the marginal gloss N2°t "2. 


2. NPB. 

Np"2, in the expression NP" NCI, for which Kohut (s. v. 
Np"3 1) compares Shall and “Gp , is the same as Syriac teXs 
(JAOS., Vol. XX, Part I, p. 194) “white’(?). Cf. also we 


*‘ piebald,” Gs “be colored partly black, partly white,” , as 

“piebaldness,” Maltese blfiqa “blackishness,” Ethiopic balag 

“marble.” 1/3. = Gils, probably connected with $52 “to 
: } 


99 


mix. 
3. NDS. 
~~ 
In the Targfiim this word means (1) molar, cheek-tooth, and 
(2) tooth in general. In the Talmud it also occurs in both 


senses; but R. Hanan’él in A. Z. 28a, as well as Rashi, ad loc 
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translate the word by gums. In M. Q. 25a and 28a Rashi 
translates it O°MS, which may mean cheeks, as well as jaws. 
Tosaphot, Hull. 596, A. Z. 28a, and Gitt. 69a object to Rashi’s 
translation, “gums. ” The word goes back to Amh. kakka “to 
rough-grind,”’ and is, therefore, equivalent in meaning to Arab. 

welb, Hebr. mimo. Hence Chamir qakt “cheek,” qakua 
ae The stem N55 is connected with 23, 343, WI = 
Jo2, Jon, and In. Cf. Tigrd nakak “jaw,” Hausa nikka 
“to grind,” Saho-'Afar mingaga “cheek, jaw,” Galla mangaga 
“molar,” Amh. mangaga “jaw, molar,” Eth. mankas “jaw,” 
Arab. xl “tooth,” Kafa hago “cheek,” hdjetd “tooth,” 
‘Afar-Saho iké “tooth,” Chamir-Bilin erék, Quara yerku, 


Agaumeder erkii, Galla ilka, Somali ilig “tooth,” Bilin 
quana “jaws, cheeks,” Quara enj6, Amh. guine * cheek,” 
Hebr. 7 “palate,” O°S"37 “gums.” It is evident from the 
above that N3D might have had the meanings cheek, jaw, and 
gums, given by the commentators mentioned. 


4, N7DD. 
N"2D, Hebr. 35, Arab. INS and HLS, are dissimilated 
forms of Amh. kiraér “six-stringed lyre,” from a ;/*"75 “to 


sing.” Cf. Amh. akrarra “to sing” =agdarrara “to sing a 
song in war or on the chase.” 


5. "0. 


Littmann (ZA., Vol. XIV, p. 89, note 1) suggests that 
Hebrew-Aramaic 2, —; is connected with Tigrd mana 
“create, invent.” This is a very good suggestion, as all the sig- 
nifications of the word can easily be developed from the primitive 
meaning. For the sense of kind we may compare the use of 

FIN" or MND in later Hebrew, where it means the natural, 
normal state of a thing and is synonymously used with mont, 
MVP, MWeIP, Ww , and 7"Y. In the sense of people it would 
be equivalent to "3, plural M792, “creatures, people”; while 
the sense of heretic might have developed from the idea of invent- 
ing. I am, however, inclined to separate 7% in the last-men- 
tioned sense from the word meaning kind and people, and to 
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derive it from xiv “village” (Burton, Pilgrimage to Al-Medinah 
and Mekkah, Memorial edition, Vol. II, p. 180, note 1), Kio 
“vast garden” (Dozy). Thus it would have developed on the 
same lines as "NT DY (cf. Gesenius’ Dictionary, 13th ed., s. v. 


I OY) and our “pagan” and “heathen.” 


6. NPN. 
NIP joa, originally yolk, comes to mean brain, as the 


skull is oonpared to an egg-shell ; cf. jbsas “egg, skull.” Under 


its influence the reverse development takes place with Lia, 


’ we . . eu. 
, originally brain, then yolk. The word is a transposition of 


Np", Pa = 1 p™ “to be of a yellow color ;” hence probably 
also pw. “soup, broth.” A phonetic variant is tease, hence 
Arab. (jac. ; 

7. ROIS. 

Babylonian Aramaic NIVIST “female” is the same as Assyrian 
sin(n)is8tu and is derived from a stem (Sw, which in south- 
Arabic has the sense of Hebr. 3p3. Thus & NIVIEw = = SP, and 
the Assyrian word is a transposed form for Sigintu. 


8. “TaD. 


The stems Arab. iy, : he, , Hebr. "1, "75, 
2, "73, Aram. “3, es ipo, Tha *"799 (for "W273, with 
partial assimilation of labial to the dental sibilant), show two 
significations which cannot easily be connected: to scatter, dis- 
perse, dissipate, and to change, which latter develops, on the one 
hand, into the idea of haste, precociousness; on the other hand, 
into that of rottenness, foul smell, dirtiness, moral turpitude. 
Here belong ips = joe “be rotten,” “T72 = Bopse = ye “‘rot- 
ten;”' Tia midir “excrement,” Maltese bzar “dung, marl ;’ 
Eth. meder and cognates “earth,” literally “dirt;’’ Arab. 
Bob “indecent talk” (Dozy); Tia minzir “debauchee.” The 
idea of change is clearly apparent in the Tia manazzara “to 

1The form of “72 is like that of wy7"A, usually taken to be a shortened form of 


oy722 but more ‘probably a quttdal- Seen. In 37° = |iopse we would have Hebrew 
quttal = Sy riac gattal, a relation usually found in reverse order. 
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change silver for salt-money,” minzaré “change,” Hebr “10 


“sum of exchange for the bride” (with change of sibilant to 
guttural; cf. my Aramaic Grammar, § 26, and “Additions and 


Corrections” to it); "S72 = 08 “to hasten.”” The Arab. oe» 
yw yr have also amplified stems Bde Bde (ef. Dozy, 
s. vv.), and *by (ef. below). 

The Hebr. “1'2'2 has two significations: (1) mongrel, cross- 
breed, offspring of a mixed marriage, and (2) bastard, unlawful 
child, child born in adultery. Both meanings have been pi 


baae-c 


served in the Arabic. The first is Egyptian Arab. Loxeyss § 


whose parents are not of the same nationality, cross-breed” 
(Spiro), which is transposed from Leay sas ; the other is dae 
“spendthrift,” which Clermont-Ganneau has discovered to mean 
also bastard (OLZ., Vol. III, p. 31).’ 


9. "1372. 


This word has already been connected by Wellhausen with 
"772"2 ; but as the etymology of the latter word has been hitherto 
unclear, the etymological explanation of this connection could 
also not be evident. The Tfia furnishes now a clue to it. It has 
minzarrat “great-great-great-grandfather.” The idea of 
change and passing away are closely connected, as in ort, wth. 
The remote ancestor would then mean one who has passed away; 
then, through the meaning ancestor, head of the family, would 
develop into “1273 = SN “leader, counselor,” etc. If the equation 
“I = W173 = "MD be ‘correct, then "3'5 will correspond to the 
Assyr. mabrt. 
10. narabu. 


Assyr. narfibu seems to be the cognate of Arab, p> and 


the stem from which we get N28 hare; cf. my Grammar, 
p. 211, note 2. 


2Interesting is the use of “T0"2 as a verb: 23 BP) siond {0x7 ms “T7271 
BPs) mt Tw “and he (i. e., Saadya Gaon) proved himself to be a “29 (= Du 72) by 
claiming to be of pure Jewish descent.’’ Cf. Harkavy, Leben u. W Terke Saadia’s Gaon, 
Vol. I, p. 229. 








Wook Notices. 


PRINCE’S DANIEL COMMENTARY! 


This commentary is “designed especially for students of the English 
Bible”—the title informs us—but it will prove of interest and value to 
students of the original. It discusses first, in the “General Introduction,” 
pp. 1-56, the ancient translations of the book (rather briefly), its contents, 
unity, authorship, date, and the historical material contained therein: 
The “Critical Commentary,” pp. 57-193, presents full notes on selected 
phrases and sentences of the English Bible, with occasional longer dis- 
cussions on the contents and analysis of the chapters and some of the 
more important subjects, e. g., Shinar, the Chaldzeans, overthrow of the 
new Babylonian empire, etc. The technical points are reserved for the 
“Philological Commentary,” pp. 195-259. There are five additional notes, 
pp. 260-65, and four indices: of subjects, of Aramaic, Assyrian, and 
Hebrew words and stems. 

Professor Prince divides the book of Daniel into two parts: chaps. 
1-6 (the stories), 7-12 (the visions). The unity of the book is defended, 
though the use of older materials is freely conceded. Only one explana- 
tion of the bilingual character of Daniel is admitted to be possible: parts 
of the Hebrew text being lost, an Aramaic translation was put in their 
place. Reasons against the exilic date are fully stated, and the com- 
position put into the Maccabean age. The discussion of the historical 
material is full and careful, on the whole, of course, unfavorable to the 
historicity of the stories. The possibility of a connection of the hero of 
the book with the Daniel of Ezekiel is dismissed rather summarily, Yet 
may not the Daniel of Ezekiel be the starting-point of the Daniel stories, 
or at least the reason why the tradition places Daniel in the exile? Bel- 
shazzar is the son of the last king of Babylon, but never king himself. 

The interpolation of Darius the Mede must be regarded as the most 
glaring inaccuracy of the book of Daniel.” 

Many useful remarks are contained in the critical commentary. Of 
special value, even for the professional student, are the notes on such 
subjects as the Chaldzans, pp. 59 sqq.; the Greeks in Assyro-Babylonian 
inscriptions, pp. 78 sqg.; fall of Babylon, pp. 92 sqq.; Medes and Persians, 
pp. 116 sqq., etc. Professor Prince has collected a large amount of 
material and presented it in a very convenient form. In the interpretation 
of Tore bpn N= NI—the subject of his own doctorate thesis— he 

1A CRITICAL COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF DANIEL. Designed especially for Students 


of the English Bible. By J. Dyneley Prince, Professor of Semitic Languages in New York 
University. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhand- 
lung, 1899. viii+270 pp. $2. 
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follows Clermont-Ganneau and translates: “There have been counted 
a mina [Nebuchadrezzar], a shekel [Belshazzar], and (two) half minas 
[| Medes and Persians].” It may be an Aramaic translation of a Babylonian 
proverb, with some historical tradition as its basis. The “son of man” 
is not the Messiah. The term is correctly explained “a human being,” 
a symbol of the saints. The end of the seventy weeks of Daniel falls 
into 164 B. C. (the restoration of the temple worship). 

Perhaps the most important service which this commentary does for 
us is the use which Professor Prince makes of the cuneiform inscriptions 
in the interpretation of the book of Daniel. The results of his special 
studies appear on every page, especially in the philological commentary, 
and are of great value. One wishes that the discussion were sometimes 
fuller. Some points brought out are doubtful: the identity of "2 and 43, 
p. 195 (cf. Lindberg, Vergleichende Grammatik, p. 93); the connection 
between T25°3N and Istar-apal-ugur, p. 195; N™2D and the Assyrian 
barf “to be hungry,” p. 199; D°D = 72 "BD, p. 207. (Better Marti, 
§94c; Dalman, § 55, N72 "D). The process by which the stem 55 “to 
split” acquired the meaning “to worship” or “serve” is rather fanciful 
(cf. Delitzsch, Prol., pp. 176 sq.). But thanks are due to the author for 
the rich collection of material and its clear presentation. 

The treatment of the text is careful and conservative; many emenda- 
tions proposed by others are rejected. 

The arrangement of the book might be criticised. Undoubtedly it 
will prove convenient to the class of students for whom it is primarily 
intended. Some of the longer notes would perhaps be more convenient 
in the introduction. A section might have been added on the place of 
Daniel in the Jewish religious history. There is no bibliography in the 
book, though the references to books are very full. The list of abbrevia- 
tions is not complete; abbreviations like J., p.68; P. D., p. 76; R., p. 76; 
M., p. 77 (in the English commentary !) can hardly be understood by the 
general reader. To write a critical commentary on the book of Daniel is 
no easy task in view of the many problems involved. It is even more 
difficult to present the latest results of critical research in a popular way. 
Professor Prince undertook this difficult task, and did his work, on the 
whole, in an admirable manner. Atois BArRTA. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


STRACK’S THE BLOOD IN THE BELIEF AND IN THE 
SUPERSTITION OF MANKIND.' 


Although it is but a simple duty to tell the truth, still this duty is 
shirked by many even truthful men, not to speak of those moral degen- 
erates who are bent on spreading falsehoods. The author of this book, 


1Das BLuT 1M GLAUBEN UND ABERGLAUBEN DER MENSCHHEIT. Mit besonderer 
Berticksichtigung der ‘‘ Volksmedizin” und des *‘jfidischen Blutritus.’’ Von Hermann L. 
Strack. Ftnfte bis siebente Auflage, 12.-17. Tausend. (Neubearbeitung der Schrift Der 
Blutaberglaube.) Minchen: C. G. Beck’sche Veriagsbuchhandlung (Oskar Beck), 1900. 
xii+208 pp.; 8vo. M.2. (= Schriften des Institutum Judaicum in Berlin, No. 14.) 
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who has the manly courage to come out openly and to proclaim the 
truth, well knowing that he would have to suffer for it, as he did, cer- 
tainly deserves the thanks of every right-minded man, whatever his, 
religious affiliation be. The work contains a wealth of data, culled from 
medizeval and modern literature, which is interesting alike to the folk- 
lorist as well as to the lawyer, to the physician as well as to the theologian, 
to the historian as well as to every educated man. Let us hope that the 
work will achieve its purpose to shed light on the sad blood-superstition 
and to terminate the blood-accusations which disgrace modern Chris- 
tianity. C. Levias. 


THE HEBREW UNION COLLEGE, 
Cincinnati, O. 


SCHLESSINGER’S OLD FRENCH WORDS IN THE MACHSOR 
VITRY.' 

In spite of the abundant extant material of early French texts with 
Hebrew characters, it may be said that almost nothing has heretofore 
been done that will stand the scrutiny of the philologist of today. 
Bohmer touched the subject only superficially, while Arséne Darmesteter, 
who alone possessed the proper critical acumen and philological train- 
ing in both the Hebrew and Romance fields, died just as he had under- 
taken to investigate the French glosses in Rashi’s commentaries. The 
present investigation, which is carried on in the spirit which Darmesteter 
would have sanctioned, is therefore a gratifying beginning. Let us hope 
that before long will follow other glosses, but especially complete texts, 
such as is the valuable work on medizval medicine which Steinschneider 
has described at some length in the catalogue of the Berlin Imperial 
Library. In the present collection from the Machsor Vitry, French 
scholars will find an abundant harvest of new words, while those who 
are interested in any aspect of medizeval life will be glad to discover a 
few new illustrations of the culinary art, the botany, and the domestic 
life of French Jews in the thirteenth century. Leo WIENER. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


SALOMON BUBER’S LATEST WORKS.? 


Solomon Buber, the editor of these two works, has been for many 
years one of the best-known scholars in rabbinical literature. A well- 
to-do merchant in Lemberg, at present in his seventy-fourth year, he 
devotes his time to Hebrew literature, and with special predilection 
to Midrash. He has edited several important books of the Midrash 

1 Dre ALTFRANZOSISCHEN WORTER IM MACHSOR ViTRY nach der Ausgabe des Vereins 
‘Mekize Nirdamim.” Von Dr. Gustav Schlessinger. Mainz: Joh. Wirth’sche Hofbuch- 
druckerei a.-G., 1899. 104 pp.; 8vo. 


2MrpraAscn EcsuAa RABBATHI. Sammlung agadischer Auslegungen der Klagelieder. 
Herausgegeben nach einer Handschrift aus der Bibliothek zu Rom, cod. J.1.4, und einer 
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literature. Thirty-six years ago he published, for the first time, the 
Pesiqtha, the famous work whose existence and nature Zunz had proven 
from quotations, and which, when found, showed how correct his infer- 
ences had been. This time Buber presented us with the Midrash to 
Lamentations. It consists of two parts of almost equal size, the one 
called “Pethihatha,” introduction, the other the real Midrash. Like 
all works of this literature, these two are homilies for the subject of 
which these books were chosen, from which scriptural lessons were 
selected for the services at the synagogue. Buber’s editions are always 
testimonies of sound scholarship and of an admirably exact method, 
He gives, in a note, text-critical remarks based on careful weighing of 
the various texts, explanatory remarks, and finally very valuable parallels 
from rabbinical literature. It is sufficient to say that this Midrash on 
Lamentations comes up fully to the standard of Buber’s older editions 
of the Pesiqtha, of the Thanhuma, and other publications by the learned 
editor. 

Less fortunate Buber is in his views on the origin of these works. He 
places the Midrash on Lamentations in the fourth century. Zunz, and, 
following him, Isaac H. Weiss, in his Hebrew work on rabbinical litera- 
ture, maintained that this book originated not earlier than the seventh 
century. To give a positive decision on these matters is absolutely 
impossible. Our rabbinical literature is in a hopeless condition as 
regards the chronology of its origin. Copyists, and even printers, have 
acted very freely in this respect, by arbitrary changes, interpolations, 
and additions from other similar works. Their interest was exclusively 
limited to the contents of the literature; the history of the texts and the 
author were of no consequence. It is certainly typical for this state of 
affairs that author and age of the most popular hymn of the synagogue, 
“Adon Olam,” are unknown, and that of the greatest Hebrew poet of the 
Middle Ages, Jehuda Halevi, a great many poems are preserved, including 
those which he wrote in the declining years of his life, while we do not 
know where and when he died, although younger contemporaries speak 
of him after his death. This lack of interest in the external side of lit- 
erature is a fact which cannot be remedied any more. But, on the other 
hand, it seems to have stimulated some lovers of literature to antedate 
these works as much as they can. 

The second work is of minor interest. It is a mere compilation of 
rabbinical homilies selected from various sources, and arranged in the 
order of the psalms. The author gives his name as Makir ben Abba 
Mari, and the whole pedigree of his family up to seven generations. He 
is otherwise unknown, but the family name seems to prove that he was 
Handschrift des British Museum, cod. 27089. Kritisch bearbeitet, commentiert und mit einer 
Einleitung versehen. Von Salomon Buber in Lemberg. Wilna: Wittwe & Gebriider Romm, 
1899. 77+161 pp. fr. 2.50. 

JALKuT Macurri, Sammlung halachischer und hagadischer Stellen aus Talmud und 
Midraschim zu den 150 Psalmen von Machir ben Abba Mari. Zum ersten Male nach einer 
Handschrift herausgegeben mit Bemerkungen, genauer Indicierung der Quellenangaben: 


Varianten und einer Einleitung versehen. Von Salomon Buber. Berdyczew: J. Scheftel, 
1899. Part I, 18+354 pp.; Part II, 294 pp. fr. 7. 
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a native of southern France, and lived in the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. He made similar selections on Proverbs, Job, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and the Minor Prophets, but only some are extant. A similar 
work was undertaken by a man called Simeon Kara, who is supposed to 
have lived in Frankfurt, a. M., during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. It extends over the whole Bible, and is called Yalkut Simeoni, 
i. e., the compilation of Simeon, as ours is called the compilation of Makir. 
While in this book the editor has less opportunity of displaying his stu- 
pendous knowledge of rabbinical literature, he is entitled to grateful 
acknowledgment for his accuracy in editing the text. Unfortunately, 
Hebrew books can nowadays hardly be printed anywhere outside of 
Russia, where typesetters and proofreaders can be obtained at a price 
low enough for the limits of the Jewish book market; consequently the 
paper is not what it ought to be, but the types are very clear, and the 
proofreading is very exact. G. Devrtscu. 


THE HEBREW UNION COLLEGE, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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